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For Safety's Sake- Demand 


CARBUNA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Better than dangerous Benzine, 
Naphtha and Gasoline. 
For all Cleaning Purposes. 


IS? 25¢ 50¢ & $1.00 SIZE BOTTLES 
For Sale at all Drug Stores. 
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Marked individuality of appearance in high grade cars is 
attained either by remaining behind general progress in 
body design, or by keeping so far in advance of it that 
popular tendencies are transcended and anticipated. 

White bodies are highly individual in being markedly 
progressive within the conservative bounds of good taste. 


Upholstery and finish may be selected to suit the owner's individual taste. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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We offer the following bonds subject to previous sale and change in price: 


Municipal Bonds 


Exempt from Federal Income Tax 


Amount. Security. Rate % Maturity. Price. Yield % 
| a US” ae ee ere 4% Dec. 1921-46 Net 3.60-75 
*MNJC 1,000 City of Buffalo, N. Y., Water.............. 4 June 15, 1960 Net 3.80 
*C 211,000 Town of Wallingford, Conn............... 4 Dec. 1917-46 Net 3.80-85 
*MNJC ee Oe I, ON ics ores one ciddvccecces 4% Sept.15, 1944 Net 3.85 
*N 38,000 Village of Piermont, N. Y., Sewer......... 4% July 1923-41 Net 3.90 
*CJ 20,000 City of Kansas City, Kan., Imp............ 4% Aug. 1925-26 Net 4.00 
*CJ 9,000 City of Kansas City, Kan., Water......... 4% July 1940 Net 4.00 
*CJ 10,000 City of Kansas City, Kan., Park........... 4% Sept. 1927-31 Net 4.00 
*J 15,000 Township of Overpeck, N. J.............. 5 June 1933-35 Net 4.05 
*J 15,000 City of Woodbury, N. J., Fire............. 4% Aug. 1930 Net 4.05 
*J 13.000 Bere of Waelmmten, N. Jd... cc ccccccccccces 4% June 1941 Net 4.10 
*J 4,000 Township of Bergenfield, N. J., School Dist. .5 Feb. 1923-26 Net 4.10 
*MN 114,500 City of San Francisco, Cal................ 5 Various 1934-59 Net 4.12 
* 30,000 City of Newport News, Va................ 4% Jan. 1957 Net 4.15 
* 84,000 Greenville Co., So. Car., Road............ 4% July 1928-35 Net 4.20 
* 122,000 ' City of Port Arthur, Texas.........ccc00- 5 Various 1917-56 Net 4.40 
* Se Sy So oo a ore re ed'e aceeuces 5 Jan. 1937 Net 4.50 
Railroad Bonds 
MNC ee ee I i in i kw Wid 6 geese ewe 6 Dec. 1927 Mkt 4.25 
MNCJ 18,000 Baltimore & Ohio Prior Lien............. 3% July 1925 Mkt 4.30 
NJC 3,000 Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. Cons.............. 4% May 1957 Mkt 4.35 
NJC 73,000 Ohio River B. BR. General. .......cccccccee 5 April 1937 Net 4.40 
MC 80,000 Louisville & Nashville Col................ 5 Nov. 1931 Mkt 4.40 
MNC 28,000 Baltimore & Ohio First.................. 4 July 1948 Mkt 4.42 
19,000 Chic. Riv. & Ind. R. R. 1st Mtge.......... 5 Oct. 1925 101 4.85 
100,000 Seaboard Air Line Ist & Cons............ 6 Sept. 1945 99% 6.00 
. 7 + - 
Industrial and Public Service Corporation Bonds 
$5.000 Central Maine Power Co. Ist............. 5 May 1939 100 5.00 
15,300 American Tel. & Tel. Coll................ 5 Dec. 1946 Mkt 5.05 
40,000 Boston Elevated Ry. Deb................. 5 Dec. 1942 100 5.00 
14,000 Texas Power & Light Ist................. 5 June 1937 97 5.22 
10,500 United Wat., Gas & El. 1st Ref........... 5 Sept. 1941 96 5.30 
60,000 Cedar Rapids Mfg. & Power Co. 1st Mtge. .5 Jan. 1953 93 5.40 
11,000 Federal Furnace Ist & Ref............... 6 June 1931-34 103 5.75 
50,000 Punta A. Sug. Co. Col. Tr. Conv............ 6 July 1931 Mkt 6.00 
10,000 New River ist & Col. Tr........0....cc00- 5 July 1934 Mkt 6.75 
Short Term Securities 
*MNJC $49,800 City of Buffalo, N. Y..............eee00- 4% Dec.15, 1921 Net 3.60 
*C 50,000 Town of Wallingford, Conn.............. 4 Dec. 1917-21 Net 3.80-85 
23,000 Business Real Estate Trust............... 4 June 1921 99 4.20 
5,000 Brown Corporation Ist.................+. 6 Sept. 1918-19 Mkt 4.30 
1,000 South Carolina & Georgia R. R. 1st........ 5 May 1919 Mkt 4.40 
1,000 Union Light, Heat & Power Ist............ 4 May 1918 Mkt 4.90 
ee 460- BUS GROPIIIOINE,.. 0. ccc ccc toevbcscees 6 Oct. 15, 1917 Mkt 6.00 
65,300 City of Paris, France..........cccccccees 6 Oct.15, 1921 Mkt 6.25 
a I ooo ceie's ce 6 diay d Ono bemaeeks 5 Oct.15, 1920 Mkt 7.50 
N_ Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York State. 
¢ “cc “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ Connecticut. 
M “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ Massachusetts. 
J “ “ “ “ “ “ “e “ “ New Jersey. 
* Eligible to secure United States Postal Savings Deposits. 
Descriptive Circular on Request. 
42 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Providence, Portland 
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Among the valuables brought us by the 
“Deutschland” was a single copy of Count 
von Reventlow’s Vampire of the Continent ; 
300 of these books were sent here from 
Germany in various ways; 299 never 
reached these shores. Who says the British 
are careless! 


A special list of books for prison libraries 
has been published by the New York State 
Library. It is proposed also that this state 
have a prison library supervisor, who shall 
visit all the prisons and reformatories and 
see what can be done to direct the reading 
of the prisoners. 

Margaret Deland has been the treasurer 
of the American Authors’ Fund for the 
Allied Wounded; $1 each was asked of 
writers, and the money, $4500, has been 
divided between the Serbians, Italians, 
English and French, the last going appro- 
priately to the work under Edith Wharton. 

Beautiful Joe, Marshall Saunders’ touch- 
ing dog story, that has been translated into 
Swedish, German, Bulgarian, Chinese, and 
is triumphantly shabby in the libraries, 
won the prize of the Humane Educational 
Society some twenty-five years ago, and 
then journeyed six months from publisher 
to publisher before it could find any one 
who would risk publishing it. 


Speaking of homes and housework and 

arents and schools and so on, Roland G. 
Usher, who is doing some of our best work 
in political science, learned his French and 
German at home with his mother, and 
found no difficulty in using them when he 
went abroad. His father taught him Latin, 
and made him one of the none too numer- 
ous Americans who really read Latin 
readily. 


Joshua Slocum, the strange, fearless old 
ran who wrote Sailing Alone Round the 
World, set out years ago on another soli- 
tary voyage of which the story will proba- 
bly never be written. He was heard of at 
British Honduras. There was a rumor of 
him in the Amazon. That was eight years 
ago and now the law accounts him dead, 
and orders the accumulated dividends of 
these years paid to his heirs. 

Women used to be trained to be jacks 
of all trades, but given a chance they seem 
to have an amazing tendency to specializa- 
tion. Two bookshops have recently been 
opened by women, not mere bookshops, 
however. One is a women’s bookshop 
where one can get books by Ellen Key and 
Marion Harland and all the degrees be- 
tween. Another is a children’s bookshop, 
with a story-telling hour and a fireplace. 


Jean Kenyon Mackenzie who, by the 
publication of Black —— last year found 
herself suddenly changed from an unknown 
worker in an unknown African mission to 
a person of importance in the literary 
world, has gone back to Cameroons to serve 
in an emergency. She is the only French 
speaking missionary fitted for the post, and 
the mission, once under German Govern- 
ment, is now by the fortune of war under 
French, and has to learn a new tongue. 


Don Marquis, author of The Cruise of 
the “Jasper B,” and beloved of New York- 
ers, as colyumnist of the New York Sun, 
has made a literary confession. He has 
tried four times to read “Tom Jones,” and 
managed five pages! He has read one act 
of the “Vicar of Wakefield” after six at- 
tempts! An effort a year for twenty years 
has got him no “forrader” with the 
“Divine Comedy.” He has read one poem 
of Walt Whitman, written an essay on 
Don Quixote, and knows there is a life 
of Dr. Johnson by one Boswell. Why you 
are a friend and a brother, Mr. Marquis! 





REMARKABLE REMARKS 


;' Rupyarp Kretine—Damn neutrals any- 
10oWw, . 

G. K. CHEsTERTON—Democracy is on: 
the march. 

Saran BeRNHARDT—Charm is the great- 
est asset in life. 

J. PrerPpont Morcan—lIt is a certainty 
that the Allies will win. 

OLIVER OsBorNE—No man can flirt with 
@ woman unless she starts it. 

PRESENT Li YUAN-HUNG—I am a 
man without talent or ability. 

H. G. Wertts—A habit is much more 
trustworthy than an instinct. 

JoHN D. RockErettER—The apostle 
Paul was a fine business man. 

Wooprow Witson—I suppose that in 
government I am a pragmatist. 

CARDINAL Mrrcrer—Be calm and cour- 
ageous and utter not a murmur. 

Sroretaky DanreLs—Complacent retro- 
spection is the father of dry rot. 

Dr. ParkKHURST—The pouteet woman 
nobly planned, is always religious. 

GoverNnok StToxes—Sectarianism is 
again raising its head in America. 

Dr. FRANK CRANE—AIl Americans lec- 
ture as soon as they become prominent. 

Otro H. Kann—Neither Wall Street 
men nor Socialists have claws or hoofs. 

“Bucs Brear’—By disguising himself as 
a bear a Maine guide lived to be sixty-five 
years old. 

Rev. Cuartes A. Haton—Some day we 
may wake up and see the buildings of Man. 
hattan crumbling. 

NIxoLA GREELEY SmirH—There are 
peoctoney no women between thirty and 

fty in New York. 





ALFRED Noyes—All great art is based 
on the first four words of the great Book, 
“In the beginning God.” 

Tuomas A. Eprson—I have never had 
the time to be tempted to do anything 
against the moral law. 

Tuomas G. Bowtes—The British Gov- 
ernment is no more able to make peace 
than it is to make war. 

Rev. W. BE. Benttey—The Lord took 
away John Calvin and gave us William 
Shakespeare, a glorious exchange. 

Pror. WiLL1aM I. Hurxr—I would rather 
be alive in the decade to come than in any 
past period of the world’s history. 

Foop COMMISSIONER DimLon—All the 
exchanges in food products are a menace 
to the consumer and producer of foods. 

MicHAEL MoNAHAN—Vote she never so 
often, woman must either be a producer 
of children or a plaything or a parasite. 

Corra Harris—Like all Gaul, every 
church is divided into three parts—the 


Christians, the hardened saints and the 
choir. 


J. A. Hosson—I confidently expect to 
see a rich crop of religious varieties spring- 
= out of the blood-soaked mind of the 
nations. 


CARDINAL GrsBons—I regard “women’s 
rights” women, and the leaders of the new 
school of female progress as the worst 
enemies ef the female sex. 

_JAMES Brarm—Many a man might make 
himself a very great golfer if he made up 
his mind that nothing on earth should pre- 
vent him from becoming one. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE—I love God who 
is in fire and in water, who pervades the 
whole world, who is in the annual crops 
as well as in the perennial trees. 


Emprrok Wr11mM—We will be te- 
ful to Him that we have thus far the honor 
of being His instruments in the divine judg- 
ment that has come upon our enemies. 


Mrzton GoopmMan—Some day we shall 
bind these white papers, gray papers, blue, 
orange and yellow pages er with 
the scrap of paper and give all the 
common title of the black papers. 
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The Man and the Motor Car 


Judge the Cadillac by this Criterion 


HE qualities you admire in a 

man——are they not also the 
things you most admire in a 
motor car? 


When we speak with deep affection 
of a friend, we say of him that 
he is “always the same.”’ 

And what is there that pleases us 
more than this constancy in a 
motor car, year after year? 


A friend who is always the same, and 
acar that is always the same— 
they are both valued because they 
never disappoint our needs, no 
matter how much, nor how often 
we call upon them. 


Character in a man, and character in 
a motor car—both are the product 
of principles deeply embedded. 

Character in the man, expresses 
itself in conduct unswervingly 
true—under every circumstance 
and condition. 

Character in the car, expresses 
itself in performance—equal to 
every emergency and satisfying 
in every conceivable situation. 

We admire a man of quick decision 
—a man who never fumes and 
frets, but goes straight to the 
root of a decision. 

We admire a car which is instanta- 
neous in action—which does not 
halt nor hesitate, but does what 
it has to do, decisively, and with- 
out a moment’s delay. 


We admire power, and especially 


control of power, in a man—and 
we admire it above all else,ina 
motor Car. 

We admire the man whom we know 
to be possessed of reserve power 
—and we admire a motor car 
which always has power to spare, 
for heroic occasions. 

We admire the strong man who 
makes no show of his strength— 
and we admire the car which 
gives no sound or sign of strain, 
or stress, or labor. 

We admire a man who is quietly 
efiective—and how we admire a 
car that is quietly effective! 

We admire a man who wears the 
outer marks of good breeding— 
and we admire a car whose appear- 
ance bespeaks its quality. 

The analogy could go on indefinitely. 

It is interesting for one reason. 

It indicates how much of themselves, 
men can build into motor cars. 
A motor car rarely rises above the 

motives of its manufacturer. 

The integrity of a car is measured by 
the integrity of those who build it. 

If it is the product of high ideals 
and rare ability, it will express 
them both in performance and 
in length of life. 

As you would inquire into the record 
and the ancestry of a man seeking 
your friendship—so it is well to 
inquire into the antecedents of a 
motor car seeking your favor. 





Cadillac coach-builders have provided eleven styles ot bodies from which Cadillac purchasers may 
choose, as follows:—SEVEN-PASSENGER TOURING CAR, $2240; FOUR-PASSENGER PHAETON, $2240; 
TWO-PASSENGER ROADSTER, $2240; FOUR-PASSENGER CLUB ROADSTER, $2240: FOUR-PASSEN- 
GER CONVERTIBLE VICTORIA, $2710; SEVEN-PASSENGER CONVERTIBLE TOURING CAR, $2835- 


FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE, " 
LIMOUSINE, $3760; SEVEN-PASSE 


$2960; FIVE-PASSENGER BROUGHAM, $3110; SEVEN-PASSENGER 
NGER IMPERIAL, $3910; SEVEN-PASSENGER LANDAULET, 


$3910. Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. Prices are subject to advance without notice 
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DISAPPOINTING. 


HE German reply to President Wilson’s peace 

note fails to meet his suggestion that the 

terms of peace which Germany would consider 

be made public. It also asserts that the work 
of preventing future wars can be begun only when the 
present war is ended, 

If Germany really means what this reply says, it is 
not only disappointing. It is short-sighted. 

It must be clear to the German leaders that the Allies 
do not intend to enter a conference at this stage of 
events without a previous statement from Germany of 
what its peace proposals are. It must be quite as clear 
that the Allies intend to have included in the ultimate 
terms of peace some kind of guarantee against future 
wars. 

In insisting, as they unquestionably will insist, upon 
these points as conditions precedent to a peace confer- 
ence, the Allies are well within their rights and within 
the bounds of reason. It is Germany that has asked for 
a discussion of peace. Germany should be the first to set 
forth the proposals which it will bring forward for dis- 
cussion. The Allies are perfectly justified in reserving 
their final reply to the invitation to enter a conference 
until Germany has communicated its tentative terms. 
They ought equally to insist that any joint consideration 
of the terms of peace must cover not only the present 


THE BERTRAND 


NE of the most grievous features of the war is to 

see the liberal nations of Europe gradually suc- 
cumbing to internal tyranny while fighting against ex- 
terrial tyranny. We all realize that in time of war free- 
dom of speech and individual liberty must, to some ex- 
tent, be sacrificed in order to secure the necessary unity 
of national action, nevertheless, we must deplore a con- 
dition where such a man as the Hon. Bertrand Russell 
comes to be regarded as a public menace to be supprest 
by force. Bertrand Russell is recognized the world over 
as one of the most profound and original thinkers of 
our times. His volumes on the philosophy of mathe- 
matics and logic are indeed beyond the appreciation of 
the ordinary reader, but his essays have made him 
known to the public as a valiant champion of democ- 
racy and the rule of reason in ethics and politics. Cam- 
bridge took pride in him and more than one American 


cessation of conflict but the problem of future security 
from war. 

It is quite possible, of course, that Germany will make 
a more satisfactory and complete exposition of its posi- 
tion when the Allied reply to its proposal for a confer- 
ence has been received. It is greatly to be hoped. 

Germany has blazed the way. Germany must not now 
be the one to show reluctance in treading the path thus 
pointed out. There are many, in neutral as in Allied 
countries, who suspect German sincerity. Only frank- 
ness and openness—and sincerity—will allay that suspi- 
cion. 

The proposals which we suggested last week, if Ger- 
many would but make them, would be a real evidence of 
that sincerity without which the last state of the Ger- 
man nation will be worse than the first. We reiterate 
them here: Let Germany 

1. Offer to leave all questions of territory and indem- 
nities, either to a tribunal of belligerents, or to a tri- 
bunal of belligerents and neutrals, or to a tribunal of 
neutrals, 

2. Declare her willingness to enter upon an agreement 
with other nations for the limitation of armaments. 

8. Announce her readiness to join a League to Enforce 
Peace. 

Nothing less will meet the needs of the situation. 


RUSSELL CASE 


university has tried to get him. He had an engagement 
to lecture at Harvard this year and it has been rumored 
that he was likely to succeed to the chair left vacant 
last September by the death of Professor Royce. 

But the British Ambassador at Washington notified 
the president of Harvard last June that he would not 
be allowed to come to America. Scotland Yard has noti- 
fied him that he will not be allowed to visit Scotland, 
Liverpool or the English coast towns. He has been dis- 
missed from the faculty of Trinity College and forbidden 
to continue his lectures on mathematical logic in Cam- 
bridge. He has been arrested and fined $500 because he 
exposed the brutal and illegal treatment of those who, 
from conscientious reasons, refused to serve in the army. 

The British War Office refused to permit him to give 
his proposed course of lectures on the “Philosophical 
Principles of Politics” in the areas under their control 
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CHORUS OF KINGS, CZARS, STATESMEN, EDITORS, MUNITION MAKERS AND FINANCIERS: 
“ON WITH THE WAR! IT’S NONE OF WILSON’S AFFAIR” . 
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unless he would promise “not to continue a propaganda 
which if successful would in their opinion militate to 
some extent against the effective prosecution of the war.” 
Mr. Russell submitted a syllabus of his proposed lectures 
and promised that there would “be nothing about the 
diplomacy preceding the war, about conscientious ob- 
jections, about the kind of peace to be desired, or even 
about the general ethics of war,” but more than this he 
would not agree to. As he says: © 

It is just as imperative a duty to me to fight tyranny at 
home as it is to others to fight against Germans abroad. I 
will not, on any consideration, surrender one particle of 
spiritual liberty. Physical liberty can be taken from a man, 
but spiritual liberty is his birthright, of which all the armies 


and governments of the world are powerless to deprive him 
without his codperation. 


He also raises the practical objection that he cannot 
tell in advance what the military authorities will regard 
as dangerous to the safety of the realm: 

May I say that I consider homicide usually regrettable? 
If so, since the majority of homicides occur in war, I have 
uttered a pacifist sentiment. May I say that I have respect 
for the ethical teaching of Christ? If I do, the War Office 
may tell me that I am praising conscientious objectors. May 
I say that I do not hold Latimer and Ridley guilty of grave 
moral turpitude because they broke the law? Or would such 
a statement be prejudicial to discipline in His Majesty’s 
forces? 

Lloyd George, who not many years ago narrowly 
escaped being killed by a mob because he ventured to 
speak in favor of stopping the Boer war, defended in 
his capacity of Minister of War the action taken against 
Bertrand Russell. In reply to a question in the House 
of Commons he said: 

I do not care in the least what the lectures are called, 
but they undoubtedly interfere with the prosecution of the 
war, they lead to weakness and inefficiency, and if this is 
tolerated it will hamper us in the prosecution of the war. 

Such language would lead one to think Bertrand Rus- 
sell were a dangerous fanatic, but he is far from it. 
His views are accessible to any one in America as they 

- have been published here in the volume entitled “Justice 
in War Time.” The sentiments there exprest are such 
as would have been generally regarded as innocuous or 
even commendable before the war. He is not an extreme 
pacifist ; he does not think all wars are wrong. He holds, 
however, that the armies and navies of the world should 
be under the control of some central authority. In short, 
the crime for which he is being punished is believing in 
a League to Enforce Peace. 

He is not a pro-German. He exprest his dread and 
detestation of the Kaiser twenty years ago when some 
of those who now condemn him were showering the 
Kaiser with sycophantic flattery. He says now: 

I consider that either a serious weakening of England, 
France, and Italy, or a serious strengthening of Germany, 
would be a great misfortune for the civilization of the world. 
I wish ardently to see the Germans expelled from France 


and Belgium and led to feel that the war has been a mis- 
fortune for them as well as for the Allies. 


Mr. Russell married in 1894 an American girl, a 
Quaker and a graduate of Bryn Mawr. She has visited 
the United States, but he cannot come with her. In the 


opinion of the British Government his presence in. 


America would tend to excite prejudice against Great 
Britain. Would it not be well for the Government to 
consider if his absence from America is not more likely 
to excite prejudice than his presence? 

A young lady who has recently reached this country 


smuggled over a letter from Bertrand Russell to Presi- 
dent Wilson, from which we quote a few paragraphs: 


The Allied Governments have not had the courage to ac- 
knowledge publicly what they cannot deny in private, that 
the hope of a sweeping victory is one which can now 
scarcely be entertained. For want of this courage they are 
prepared to involve Europe in the horrors of a continuance 
of the war, possibly for another two or three years. This 
situation is intolerable to every humane man. You, Sir, 
can put an end toit.... 

_ The harm which has already been done in this war is 
immeasurable. Not only have millions of valuable lives been 
lost, not only have an even ater number of men 
maimed or shattered in health, but the whole standard of 
civilization has been lowered. Fear has invaded men’s in- 
most being, and with fear has come the ferocity that always 
attends it. Hatred has become the rule of life, and injury 
to others is more desired than benefit to ourselves. The 
hopes of peaceful progress in which our earlier years were 
passed are dead, and can never be revived. Terror and 
savagery have become the very air we breathe. The liberties 
which our ancestors won by centuries of struggle were 
sacrificed in a day, and all the nations are regimented to 
the one ghastly end of mutual destruction. . og 

The United States Government has the power not only to 
compel the European governments to make peace but also 
to reassure the populations by making itself the guarantor of 
the peace. Such action, even if it were resented by the gov- 
ernments, would be hailed with joy by the populations.. . . 

Like the rest of a countrymen, I have desired ardently 
the victory of thegAllies; like them, I have suffered when 
victory has been delayed. But I remember always that 
Europe has common tasks to fulfill; that a war amon 
European nations is in essence a civil war; that the i 
which we think of our enemies they equally think of us; 
and that it is difficult in time of war for a belligerent to 
see facts truly. 

Above all, I see that none of the issues in the war are 
as important as peace; that harm done by a peace which 
does not concede all that we desire is as nothing in com- 

arison to the harm done by the continuance of the fighting. 
hile all who have power in eae speak for what they 
falsely believe to be the interests of their separate nations 
I am compelled by a profound conviction to speak for all 
the nations in the name of Europe. In the name of Europe 
I appeal to you to bring us peace. 


The same mysterious messenger brought to us an 


article by Bertrand Russell which will soon appear in 
The Independent. 


THEIR MUTUAL FRIEND 

N case Germany says she will not lay her cards on 

the table unless the Allies do the same, why should not 
President Wilson gently whisper in each belligerent’s 
ear that he is ready to act as their mutual confidant? If 
they will disclose their peace terms to him he can then 
compare them and advise each party whether the terms 
should be exchanged, or whether they are so far apart 
that there would be no use in opening negotiations until 
more concessions are made. 








THE PARCELING OUT OF ‘‘PORK” 


ENATORS and Congressmen have always wanted 
“pork.” They want “pork” because it makes them 
popular at home and helps toward their reélection. They 
want “pork,” in short, because their constituents want it. 
The Congressman, after all, is merely human. He goes 
to Washington imbued with the conviction that as rep- 
resentative of the people in his district it is his serious 
duty to do what those people want. It is the most natural 
thing in the world that he should forthwith proceed to 
“get something for his district.” For accomplishment 
in that direction is in considerable degree the popular 
measure of his success as representative. 
Most of us think parochially and concretely. The 
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building of a new and splendid post office or court house 
in our own community of Smithville; the dredging for 
the reception of vast mythical commerce of the familiar 
Mud Creek or Hiram’s Harbor; those are achievements 
of present reality compared with which the revision of 
the tariff or the building of the Panama Canal is as 
remote as the canals of Mars. 

If Congressman Willowreed has been adroit and influ- 
ential enough to get into the Public Buildings bill or the 
Rivers and Harbors bill an appropriation for Our Dis- 
trict, our hearts swell with pride and overflow with grat- 
itude to Our Representative. Is it any wonder that 
Congressman W. works his head off to get that appro- 


' priation for us, and agrees to vote for appropriations 


for the districts of a hundred of his party associates 
in return? 

So the “pork barrels” swell and swell, and fill with 
juicy morsels for the sovereign districts of distin- 
guished (in the district) statesmen. All because the 
people want it. 

The closing weeks of the most expensive Congress 
the country has ever seen finds the party in power pro- 
posing to appropriate $120,000,000 for “pork.” The 
Democrats have long been on the “norkless” side of the 
legislative halls, and their control of the next Congress 
promises to be precarious. It is their first chance at the 
“pork barrel” for a long time; it may be their last. Who 
can blame them? 

No one who believes in “pork.” No one who does not 
hold the revolutionary belief that the first duty of legis- 
lators is to the general welfare rather than to the selfish 
sectionalism of their constituents. 

So long as the majority of the American people want 
“pork” we shall go on having it handed out. Unless 
some time we should happen to have in the posts of 
leadership men of vision and bravery who would refuse 
to be parties to these shameless raids upon the public 
treasury. 

A President could stop it, if he would. The party 
leaders in either House could stop it, if they would. 
The people could stop it, if they would. 

Will they? 


AN UNDEMOCRATIC PRACTISE 


R. GEORGE WICKERSHA\M, in a letter severely 

criticizing President Wilson’s peace note, has 
drawn attention to a shortcoming in our plan and prac- 
tise of national government which should receive serious 
consideration on its merits and quite irrespective of the 
occasion which prompted Mr. Wickersham to write 
about it. 

As Mr. Wickersham points out, we, in the United 
States, not only are ignorant before the event of what 
is about to happen in the conduct of our foreign affairs, 
but we helplessly remain ignorant forever afterward 


_ of what actually has been done. The European govern- 


ments, including those that we regard as most undemo- 
cratic in constitution and procedure, have had the grace 
and the wisdom to let. the light of publicity beat upon 
their decisions after the event. They publish their vari- 
ous White, Blue, Orange and other chromatic documents 
for the entire world to inspect. It will come as a shock 
of most unpleasant discovery to a majority of Ameri- 
cans when they read Mr. Wickersham’s absolutely true 


statement that we issue no general publication of diplo- 
matic correspondence bearing upon any given subject, 
even after it has passed the controversial stage. 

We believe that Mr. Wickersham has put his finger 
upon the focal point of explanation of American ama- 
teurishness of mind upon all great questions of world 
policy. The amateurishness is not to be denied. The 
people of the United States, intelligent as they are in 
matters pertaining to personal business and local affairs, 
are uninformed and nebulous respecting larger inter- 
ests. A fifteen minutes’ conversation with an English- 
man or a Frenchman of any given intellectual or social 
rank, from the proletarian to the financier or the man 
of affairs, reveals to us a grasp of big public questions 
which a sample American of the corresponding rank 
rarely exhibits. Our deficiency has been attributed to 
many and various causes, including selfishness, mate- 
rialism, isolation and provincialism. The cause indicated 
by Mr. Wickersham is more than probably the true one. 
The people are no part of the American Government 
in matters of foreign policy. This is a startling proposi- 
tion for a republic of a hundred million souls, which has 
not been overmodest in proclaiming the superiority of 
its self-governing in policies, to face and explain, but 
who can deny its truth? 

The fact is mischievous. Our relations with the na- 
tions of the world are becoming day by day closer, more 
complicated, more delicate. To go on permitting any 
one man, or any small circle of men, to adjust or disturb 
these relations in practical irresponsibility, instead of 
so amending our governmental plan and methods that 
public opinion shall control, will be incomprehensible 
folly and, one of these days, disastrous. 








DANISH ISLANDS VOTED OURS 


HE people of Denmark, men and women, have voted 

by 283,000 to 157,000 to accept the offer of $25,000,- 
000 by the United States for the Danish West Indies. 
The opposition came from the Conservative and the pro- 
German part of the population, while the Liberals, Rad- 
icals and Socialists favored it on the ground that the 
islands were only an expense to Denmark and that it 
was wrong to hold the islanders against their will. 

This settles the question since it only remains for 
Congress to appropriate the money and the islanders 
to vote for annexation. That they are anxious for it 
cannot be doubted, for they have exprest the desire to 
come under the American flag, both formally thru the 
local councils and informally in mass meetings. The 
school children are already singing an annexation song. 

But it should be remembered that there are powerful 
interests in the islands which are doing everything in 
their power to prejudice the people against the United 
States. The Hamburg-American Line hoped to make 
St. Thomas a German commercial port. There are many 
Danish officials and plantation owners and holders of 
government monopolies who will be disadvantaged. All 
of the islanders are naturally anxious to know what are 
the intentions of the United States and what will be 
done to relieve the distress into which they have been 
plunged by the war. 

But there is no one to speak for the United States. 
Only her enemies are heard. Stories of Southern lynch- 
ings and of Northern race prejudice are assiduously 
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circulated. The newspapers publish wild fabrications of 
“American atrocities” in Santo Domingo. It is asserted 
that the three Danish islands are to be made a mere 
appendage of Porto Rico, with which they have nothing 
in common, not even language. It is feared that they 
will be put under carpet-bag government and made the 
victims of a spoils system with “deserving Democrats” 
as rulers. It is rumored that the free port privileges 
which they have enjoyed since 1764 are to be taken 
away. 

We know how much this misrepresents the intentions 
of the United States, but how is an ignorant and 
untraveled negro to know it? However absurd and 
malicious the rumor, there is no one on the spot to 
deny it in the name of the United States. Fifty years 
ago when the islanders voted on annexation, the Amer- 
ican Government sent a commission, composed of an 
admiral and a clergyman, to talk to them, explain to 
them the policy of the United States and answer their 
questions. As a result the people voted by 1044 to 22 in 
favor of annexation. They doubtless will vote for it now 
in spite of the agitation against it, but if we want them 
to come into the Union with enthusiasm and confidence 
we should do something now to show them that they 
are welcome and will be well treated. 








THE EUROPEAN CIVIL WAR 


HE English papers which we have read delight in 

explaining the Great War to their American read- 
ers in the terms of the only big war, as measured by 
numbers and losses, which this fortunate country has 
ever experienced. The Spectator is always writing edi- 
torials assuring us that the severity of the British block- 
ade of Germany is nothing to the blockade which the 
fleets of the North established against the neutral com- 
merce that sought the Confederate ports. Mr. Chesterton 
warns us against mediation by citing the resentment 
which we showed at the projected intervention of France 
and England in the Civil War. And now Lloyd George 
declares in Parliament that the determination of the 
Allies to make no peace except on the basis of absolute 
victory finds its parallel in the similar determination of 
President Lincoln. He does not choose to mention, how- 
ever, that Lincoln stated his terms of peace repeatedly 
and explicitly and was always ready to.end the war the 
instant they were agreed to by the South. Lincoln even 
met the Confederate leaders in person at a formal con- 
ference in Hampton Roads several months before the 
end of the war, altho it was pointed out to him that to 
meet rebel leaders was, in a manner, to recognize their 
government. 

No doubt the many striking external resemblances 
between the two wars is the chief cause of the many 
comparisons drawn between them. Both were really civil 
wars, for Germany’s support of Austria in the refusal 
of the latter to submit the Serbian quarrel either to 
The Hague Court or to some informal conference of 
diplomats was really an act of secession from the vague 
confederation known as the Concert of Europe. The Cen- 
tral Powers stood for national and imperial sovereignty 
against the internationalism which had permeated to a 
greater or less degree the other countries of Europe, 
just as the Confederacy stood for the sovereignty of the 
State against the growing nationalism of the North 


and West. Some of the Balkan states have taken sides 
with the Allies and some with the Central Powers, ‘just 
as Virginia and Tennessee threw in their lot with the 
Confederacy and Kentucky and Maryland stood by the 
Union. 

Like the Entente Allies the Union had an overwhelm- 
ing superiority of men and an even greater advantage 
in ultimate resources. The Union achieved an early naval 
superiority and blockaded the Southern ports, as the 
Allies have done with Germany. But Confederate pri- 
vateers, like the German submarines, ran the blockade 
and inflicted enormous injuries upon the commerce of 
the North. The complications and real or alleged vio- 
lations of international law arising from the enforce- 
ment of the blockade and the actions of the blockade 
runners were then, as now, a source of strained relations 
between the belligerents and neutral powers. Like the 
Allies, again, the North was unready for war and “mud- 
dled thru” months of disastrous blundering before find- 
ing the men who could cope with the political and mili- 
tary difficulties of the times. 

Our Southern states, thank God, had little resem- 
blance to Turkey or Austria-Hungary. But in some re- 
spects their position was not unlike that of modern Ger- 
many. The South was an aristocracy, with widely sun- 
dered social classes and an essentially feudal code of 
honor in which the duel held an essential place. The 
South was united and aggressive in public policy, skilled 
in warlike exercises, led to battle by excellent officers. 
These facts gave the South an initial advantage and 
enabled them to triumph repeatedly over superior forces. 
The South also had the advantage of position, possest 
by the Central Powers today, in being able to operate 
on “interior lines” against an encircling foe. Like the 
Germans the Confederates, believing that the best de- 
fensive was a strong offensive, did not wait to be at- 
tacked. Therefore they invaded the Union states wher- 
ever possible, just as the Germans have invaded Bel- 
gium, France, Russia and Serbia. 

But the Union crushed the Confederacy’ after four 
years of war by the pressure of the blockade, the attri- 
tion of bloody campaigns and the unshakable resolution 
of the people; just the factors on which the Allies are 
relying for victory. The North waged war for many 
months on the voluntary system, but at last submitted, 
tho not without much opposition from persons who had 
no sympathy with the Government’s policy, to conscrip- 
tion. England, with similar reluctance and similar inter- 
nal friction, has abandoned her voluntary system as 
the only way to win the war. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to assume that history will in all respects repeat 
itself. In some ways the military task of the Allies is 
much more difficult than was that of the Union in the 
Civil War. The South was not an industrial region; 
Germany is eminently so. The Northern states disagreed 
somewhat in policy, but at least they were parts of one 
government and spoke a common tongue. But the states- 
man who can keep Japan and Russia and Italy and 
France and Britain, with their conflicting interests and 
divergent civilizations, working in harmony thru long 
years of disappointment and suffering will have achieved 
little less than a miracle. What the Allies need most of 
all, if they will repeat the success of the North, is state- 
craft. Have they yet found their Abraham Lincoln? 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














The Czar, in a general or- 
der to the Russian armies 
issued December 25, makes 
the following reference to Germany’s 
move for peace: 


Germany is feeling that her complete de- 
feat is near, and near also is the hour of 
retribution for all her wrongdoings and 
violations of the moral law. As in the time 
of her strength she declared war, so now 
feeling her weakness she offers to enter 
upon peace negotiations, desiring to com- 
plete such negotiations before her military 
strength is exhausted. At the same time 
she is creating a false impression about 
the strength of her army by utilizing her 
temporary success over the Rumanians, 
who lack experience in the conduct of 
modern warfare. 

To conclude peace at this moment would 
mean failure to utilize the fruits of the un- 
told trials of the heroic Russian troops and 
fleet. These trials and the still more sacred 
memory of those noble sons of Russia who 
have fallen on the battle field do not per- 
mit any thought of peace until final vic- 
tory over her enemies. 

This time has not yet arrived. The enemy 
has not been driven out of the provinces he 
has occupied. Russia’s attainment of the 
tasks created by the war—regarding Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles, as well 
as the creation of a free Poland from all 
three of her now incomplete tribal districts 
——has not yet been guaranteed. 

Who dares to think that he who brought 
about war shall have it in his power to 
conclude the war at any time he likes? 


This pronunciamento from the ruler 
of all the Russias has several inter- 
esting points. It will be observed that 
the Czar took advantage of the occasion 
to make it plain that Russia regards 


Russia’s 
Response 


the possession of the Dardanelles as, 


one of the essential objects of the war. 
Premier Trepov, in a recent speech to 
the Duma, makes public the fact that 
Great Britain, France and Italy had 
promised the Dardanelles to Russia. 
The Czar, like the other Allies, inter- 
prets the German desire for peace 
as a confession of defeat. He lays 
the blame for the Rumanian dis- 
aster upon the Rumanians themselves, 
altho opinion in neutral and even in 
other Allied countries has commonly 
ascribed part of the responsibility to 
Russia’s failure to give Rumania the 
expected support. Also it will be no- 
ticed that the Czar speaks of “a free 
Poland,” which, if correctly translated, 
is a considerable advance upon the 
vague ‘promise of something less than 
autonomy made before Germany had 
promised independence to Russian 
Poland. 


it » It was of course to 
pes ee nang be expected that the 

of Wilson Note first suggestion of 
peace from a neutral source would be 
openly scouted by the belligerents gen- 
erally, but the bitter indignation mani- 
fested by press and public men of all 
parties in Great Britain at the polite 
and cautiously worded note of Presi- 
dent Wilson is disappointing, and in 
some respects inexplicable. The resent- 
ment is chiefly based upon the idea 
that the President held the opinion 
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SCANDINAVIAN NATIONS 
SPEAK FOR PEACE 

Norway, Denmark and Sweden 
have sent individually, but in 
identical form, the following note 
to the United States, endorsing 
President Wilson’s note to the 
belligerents: 


It is with the most lively interest 
that the Norwegian Government has 
learned of the proposals which the 
President of the United States has 
just made with the purpose of facili- 
tating measures looking toward the 
establishment of a durable peace, while 
at the same time seeking to avoid any 
interference which could cause pain to 
legitimate feelings. 

This government would consider it- 
self failing in its duties toward its 
own people and toward all humanity 
if it did not express its deepest sym- 
pathy with all efforts which could con- 
tribute to put an end to the ever in- 
creasing suffering and the moral and 
material losses. It has every hope that 
the initiative of President Wilson will 
arrive at a result worthy of the high 
purpose which inspired it. 




















that both sides had the same aim, altho 
the note expressly precludes this mis- 
interpretation when it says that 

the objects which the statesmen of the 
belligerents on both sides have in mind in 
this war are virtually the same, as stated 
in general terms to their own people and 
to the world. 


The equally cxplicit disclaimcr of 

















Underwood 4 Underwood 
FRANCE HONORS AN AMERICAN BOY 
Norman C. Lee, recently a Phillips-Exeter 
schoolboy, and now with the American Ambu- 
lance Corps at Verdun, has been given the 
Medaille Militaire for conspicuous bravery 
under shell fire 





any association with the German peace 
proposals of the week before is also 
ignored, and even the organs most 
friendly to the United States regard 
the note as evidence that President 
Wilson has been won over by the Ger- 
man propaganda. It does not appear to 
be realized in England that the note 
was not addrest to England alone, but 
to all the belligerents, large and small, 
and so had to be couched in terms 
courteous to all. The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette demands its withdrawal: 

His determination to cling to the ab- 
stract and to handle the world’s problems 
as tho he had neither eyes nor ears elim- 
inates him completely from any capacity 
of usefulness even if such a réle had await- 
ed him, unless his blunders are promptly 
revoked. It will bear evil and irrevocable 
fruit. He should withdraw the note and 


let its deplorable effect be assuaged by the 
forces of time and silence. 


The London Times says: 

Special weight is laid upon the conten- 
tion that the United States might have to 
fight with a possible recrudescence of sub- 
marine atrocities. That America should 
shrink from such a necessity is natural, 
but the argument is dangerous on the lips 
of a statesman who has claimed that his 
fellow citizens are trustees of the moral 
judgments of the world. What it comes to 
is that in order to save America from being 
impelled by conscience and honor to fight 
the perpetrators of the atrocities the Allies 
ought to assent to a course which would 
play into the criminals’ hands. 

The Dean of Westminster, preaching 
in the Abbey on Christmas Day, said: 

President Wilson has either in a fit of 
mental aberration sent the wrong note, or 
he had entirely misapprehended the Euro- 
pean situation. 

The Rev. C. Campbell Morgan, for- 
merly of the City Temple, but now in 
the Episcopal Church, said on the same 
day: 

The good intentions of President Wilson 
are sadly marred by his most tragic mis- 
take that he has declined to express any 
opinion as to the moral issues. 

In the speech from the throne pro- 
roguing Parliament till February 7, the 
King used one sentence that might be 
construed as a reply to the peace sug- 
gestions : 

The vigorous prosecution of the war 
must be our single endeavor until we have 
vindicated the rights so ruthlessly violated 
by our enemies and established the secur- 
ity of Europe on a sure foundation. 


Rumania _ attracts 
“oa attention upon the 

map because of its 
peculiar shape. One limb stretches to- 
ward the north, another toward the 
west and a third and shorter section 
connects the angle where these two join, 
with the Black Sea on the east. It looks 
as tho Rumania had been made out of 
three distinct countries fastened to- 
gether in the middle. And so it was. It 
consists chiefly of two ancient prov- 
inces, Moldavia, the northern, and Wal- 
lachia, the western. These rival and 
often inimical countries were, some- 
what unwillingly, joined together by the 
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greater powers and then, in order that 
the new principality should have access 
to the sea, the Dobrudja was added. The 
Germans have now conquered two of 
these three provinces, Wallachia and the 
Dobrudja, and entered the third. 

The area of the Dobrudja is 3500 
square miles, so it is larger than’ Dela- 
ware and smaller than Connecticut. It 
is rather high and hilly as a whole, 
but is fenced in on the west and north 
by the Danube swamps, and on the 
east by the Black Sea. On the south 
side it has no natural protection and 
it was thru this opening that Mac- 
kensen marched with his army of Ger- 
mans, Bulgars and Turks. The Ru- 


manians evidently depended upon the . 


Russians to stop this invasion from the 
Bulgarian side, but the Russians were 
slow in arriving and when they came 
they offered an ineffectual resistance, 
and they have been successively dis- 
lodged from the three lines of defense 
which they drew across the Dobrudja 
from the river to the sea. Their first 
line was about twenty miles south of 
the railroad by which Bucharest is con- 
nected with the seaport of Constanza. 
Mackensen broke thru this and so 
gained the shipping and grain stores 
of Constanza and the railroad bridge 
of Chernavoda (or Tchernavoda) over 
the Danube. 

General Sakharoff, the Russian com- 
mander, then established himself on an- 
other line, again paralleling the rail- 
road, but this time twénty miles north 
of it. Last week he was driven from this 
position and fell back to a new line 








THE SWISS NOTE TO THE 
BELLIGERENTS 
Switzerland, following the ex- 
ample of the United States, has 
addrest the following note to all of 

the powers at war: 


The President of the United States 
of America, with whom the Swiss 
Federal Council, guided by its warm 
desire that the hostilities may soon 
come to an end, has for a considerable 
time been in touch, has the kindness 
to apprise the Federal Council of the 
peace note sent to the Governments of 
the Central and Entente Powers... . 

The most meritorious personal ini- 
tiative of President Wilson will find 
a mighty echo in Switzerland. True to 
the obligation arising from observing 
the strictest neutrality, united by the 
same friendship with the states of 
both warring groups of powers, situ- 
ated like an island amidst the seeth- 
ing waves of the terrible world war, 
with its ideal and material interests 
most sensibly jeopardized and violated, 
our country is filled with a deep long- 
ing for peace, and ready to assist by 
its small means to stop the endless 
sufferings caused by the war and 
brought before its eyes by daily con- 
tact with the interned, the severely 
wounded and those expelled, and to 
establish the foundations for a bene- 
ficial coéperation of the peoples. 

The Swiss Federal Council is there- 
fore glad to seize the opportunity to 
support the efforts of the President of 
the United States. It would consider 
itself happy if it could act in any, no 
matter how modest, way for the rap- 
prochement of the peoples now engaged 
in the struggle and for reaching a 
lasting peace. 
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Underwood & Underwuod 
A SNOW FORT IN REAL WAR 


Each winter in the trenches finds the soldiers 

better equipt to fight their common enemy. And 

after all snow can be more of a help than a 

hindrance in eam ~ | American boy knows 
that 


of great natural strength, his left pro- 
tected by the salt water lakes and the 
sea, and his right by the Danube 
marshes. But now this has been aban- 
doned and Mackensen’s forces have ad- 
vanced north clear to the Danube delta. 
The towns along the Danube, including 
one fortified point, were evacuated on 
the approach of Mackensen’s forces and 
the only part of the Dobrudja still 
held by the Russians is the little angle 
where the Danube turns from north to 
east. It is important to hold this, for 
if the Germans force them out of this 
corner they will be able to bombard 
Galatz, just across the river. Braila is 
already within range of their guns 
from the Dobrudja side. 

These two riverine cities are virtually 
seaports, altho they are a hundred miles 
up the Danube. The shipping of Galatz 
amounts to a million tons a year, altho 
its population is only about 60,000. In 
these towns is stored much of the 
grain which ordinarily is shipped out 
thru the Dardanelles, and the Germans 
will make every effort to capture the 
cities before this rich prize can be re- 
moved or destroyed. 


The conquest of the 
a ee Dobrudja has now 

brought the Germans, 
Bulgars and Turks under Mackensen 
right up to the Russian frontier. Only 
the Danube bars the way to Bessarabia, 
and beyond that 125 miles away is the 
great Russian seaport of Odessa. But 
however tempting the outlook in this 
direction, there is no probability that 
the Germans will undertake an inva- 
sion of Russia at this time and from 
this direction. For one thing they would 
be at a serious disadvantage, for there 
is no railroad running thru the Do- 
brudja from south to north which could 


serve as a feeder for the army. But 
the Russians have a railroad running 
thru Bessarabia down to Reni at the 
junction of the Pruth and Danube 
rivers, opposite Galatz. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the Germans will try to break 
the Russian line of communication 
with Galatz by crossing the Danube to 
take Reni, or at least bombard it from 
the southern side of the river so as to 
make it untenable. 

About thirty miles east of Reni the 
Danube splits up into three main chan- 
nels and many smaller streams which 
interlace the lowlands of the Delta. To 
cross this triangle of swamps and 
streams, thirty miles wide, would be a 
difficult task for a modern army. If 
any crossing is attempted it would be 
at some point between Reni and the 
Delta, where the Danube flows in a 
single tho very broad channel. 

As it is, without crossing the river, 
the forces of Mackensen opposite Braila 
command the left flank of the new Rus- 
sian line, while the forces of Gérke in 
the Carpathians command the right 
flank. A frontal attack upon the Rus- 
sian position is also being made by the 
army which Mackenserfsent north via 
Bucharest. 

In spite of this simultaneous attack 
on three sides, however, the Russians 
ought to be able to hold the line they 
have now established, for it is the best 
possible position for defensive pur- 
poses. It stretches across Rumania at 
its narrowest part from the mountains 
on the west to the Danube on the east. 
Two of the cities back of the line, Gal- 
atz on the left and Fokchani in the 
middle, are provided with permanent 
fortifications, built under Brailmont’s 








GERMAN REPLY TO 
AMERICAN PROPOSAL 

Germany was the first nation to 
respond to the note despatched by 
President Wilson to all the bellig- 
erents suggesting the statement of 
terms of peace. On December 26, 
1916, the following note was handed 
to James W. Gerard, the American 
Ambassador at Berlin: 


The Imperial Government has ac- 
cepted and considered in the friendly 
spirit which is apparent in the com- 
munication of the President the noble 
initiative of the President looking to 
the creation of bases for the founda- 
tion of a lasting peace. The President 
discloses the aim which lies next to 
his heart and leaves the choice of the 
way open. 

A direct ne ge of views appears 
to the Imperial Government as the 
most suitable way of arriving at the 
desired result, The Imperial Govern- 
ment has the honor, therefore, in the 
sense of its declaration of the 12th 
instant which offered the hand for 
peace negotiations, to propose speedy 
assembly on neutral ground, of dele- 
gates of the warring states. 

It is also the view of the Imperial 
Government that the great work for 
the prevention of future wars can first 
be taken up only after the ending of 
the present conflict of exhaustion. 
The Imperial Government is ready, 
when this point has been reached, to 
codéperate with the United States at 
this sublime task. 
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direction, for the protection of Ru- 
mania against Russian invasion. We 
shall now see whether they will serve 
as well in the reversed direction with 
the Russians defending them. 

During the past week the Russian 

line has been pushed back in the mid- 
dle, but the entrenchments captured by 
the Germans may not be the main line 
of defense. This will more probably be 
along the Sereth River. The Germans 
claim the capture of 12,000 Russian 
prisoners here and in the Dobrudja 
within a few days. 
P The Switchmen’s 
Switchmen Gain Union has won by 
Eight-Hour Day arbitration substan- 
tially the terms which the four Brother- 
hoods of engineers, firemen, brakemen 
and conductors refused arbitration in 
order to win. The Adamson eight-hour 
law did not apply to the railroad 
switchmen, and therefore the organized 
switchmen of thirteen railroad com- 
panies have attempted to secure for 
themselves the advantages which the 
law gave to the Brotherhoods. On Sat- 
urday, December 23, the Federal Board 
of Arbitration filed an award on the 
demands of the switchmen, which have 
been under discussion since last Au- 
gust. The switchmen demanded an 
eight-hour day, an increase in the rate 
of pay per hour, and time and a half 
for overtime work. The eight-hour day 
was granted, but the arbitrators de- 
cided that overtime should be paid at 
the normal hour rate. The prevailing 
day’s work for switchmen has been ten 
hours, but the new eight-hour day will 
not mean that the men will be paid 
as much for eight hours’ work as they 
have been paid for ten. The increase in 
the rate of pay per hour which was 
awarded will only amount to nine 
hours’ pay, at existing rates, for the 
eight-hour day. 

The representatives of the union and 
of the railroads alike dissented from 
some points of the final award, so that 
the compromise was largely the work 








THE GREAT WAR 

December 238—Austrian and Italian 
destroyers battle in Otranto Strait. 
British attack in Arras region. 

December 24—Switzerland supports 
American peace proposals. Germans 
reach Danube in Dobrudja. 

December 25—Czar declares possession 
¢ Constantinople to be Russia’s 
aim. 

December 26—Germany replies to 
American note by asking for peace 
conference. British fleet sent to 
American coast to meet U-boat 
menace, 

December - 27—Falkenhayn defeats 
Russians in Rumania, taking 10,000 
prisoners. Sweden despatches peace 
note to belligerents. 

December 28—Germans attack Hill 
804, west of Meuse. British airmen 
destroy bridge on German Bagdad 


railroad. 
December 29—Rumanian port of 
Braila bombarded by Germans 


across Danube. 


December 30—Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden send notes to United States 
endorsing President Wilson’s note to 
belligerents. 
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FOOD FOR GERMANY? 
Braila, the depot of Rumanian grain and oil, and an important riverport and railroad center, 
is the present goal of Field Marshal von Mackensen’s drive in the Dobrudja. German guns are 
shelling it from across the Danu 


of the two neutral arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the United States Board of 
Mediation: Judge Charles B. Howry, 
of Washington, and Professor Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, of New York University. 
The supplementary statement of Pro- 
fessor Jenks and Judge Howry gave 
no little comfort to the railroad man- 
agers in their fight against the princi- 
ple of the Adamson law, since the ar- 
bitrators exprest some doubt as to 
whether the eight-hour day was uni- 
versally practicable in railroad service. 
“Altho it has seemed wise to award 
an eight-hour day as the standard min- 
imum day,” said the report, “the over- 
whelming weight of testimony shows 
that the conditions of the various 
kinds of railway work are so different 
that only trial can determine just how 
far eight-hour shifts can be worked 
without prohibitory cost to the roads 
and undue disturbance of the work of 
their patrons.” 


. Whether Villa is yet 
The Mexican master of Torreon or 

Deadlock ot is still open to 
doubt. Spokesmen of the de facto 
government deny the reported capture 
absolutely. But there is no question 
that Villa has been very active in the 
neighborhood of the city. Adherents 
of Villa claim also the capture of San 
Luis Potosi to the southeast of Torreon 
and successes in many other parts of 
Mexico. Estimates place the number 
of armed followers of Villa at no less 
than seven thousand, and much uneasi- 
ness is felt on the border because of 
persistent rumors that the next ob- 
jective of attack may be Juarez, just 
across the international frontier from 
El Paso. The rebels hold many miles of 
railroad south of Chihuahua City and 
have succeeded in dynamiting a troop 
train of the Government at Carneros, 
near Saltillo, and killing a number of 
soldiers who escaped from the wreck. 
General Obregon has taken charge of 
the campaign against Villa in northern 
Mexico. : 

Carranza still refuses to accept the 


protocol agreed upon by the American- 
Mexican Joint Commission, but he is 
apparently equally unwilling to take 
the risk of rejecting the terms of the 
agreement. It would seem that his 
policy is to concede as little as possible 
of the demands of this country in 
order to retain his prestige as a 
patriotic leader and champion of Mex- 
ican rights against the foreigner, while 
not breaking“ off negotiations so 
abruptly as to leave the United States 
with no alternative but armed inter- 
vention. Carranza sent a long message, 
which was delivered to the American 
Commission on December 28 by Luis 
Cabrera, chairman of the Mexican dele- 
gation of the Joint Commission, dis- 
cussing the terms of the protocol. The 
text of the Mexican communication 
has not yet been made public, but it is 
believed to contain proposals for a re- 
vision of the protocol to make it more 
acceptable to public opinion in Mexico. 
This policy of “watchful waiting” pur- 
sued by the de facto government in 
Mexico has this disadvantage that an 
American army remains on Mexican 
soil and there is the continual danger 
that some untoward incident may in 
the existing state of international ten- 
sion force it to take military action. 
For example, on Christmas Eve Mexi- 
can snipers fired across the border at 
a detachment of Kentucky infantry 
until the Americans drove them away 
by machine guns. 


r Sefor Perdomo, 
wea tea Minister to the Unit- 

ed States from the 
Republic of Santo Domingo, has ad- 
drest a formal protest to the other 
members of the diplomatic corps 
against the military authority exer- 
cized by the United States for the 
pacification of the island. This act will 
probably result in his removal. In the 
course of the efforts of the American 
Government to reéstablish law and 
order in the turbulent republic it was 
recently discovered that large quanti- 
ties of munitions of war had been 
secreted in Porto Rico to serve as a 
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THE SPENDTHRIFT 


Russia’s illimitable resources of manhood, She 
flings soldiers to half a dozen fronts at once 


base of supplies for Dominican revolu- 
tionists. The confiscation of these sup- 
plies and the precautions taken to pre- 
vent a renewal of munitions smug- 
gling has acted as a damper upon 
revolutionary enterprizes. So thoroly 
have the American marines done their 
work of pacification that nearly five 
hundred marines, who had served in 
Santo Domingo since August, 1915, 
were allowed to return to the United 
States on the transport “Hancock” in 
time to enjoy a home Christmas, There 
are still a few hundred marines doing 
police duty in the island, but their work 
is being gradually taken over by a 
native constabulary trained under 
American auspices. 


‘ . President Wilson ap- 
President Picks pointed on December 
Shipping Board 59 the five members 
of the federal shipping board who will 
be charged with the administration of 
the much discussed shipping act, which 
Congress passed at the urgent insist- 
ence of the President. The board is 
empowered to organize a fifty million 
dollar corporation to build or buy mer- 
chant ships, and to operate them should 
private enterprize fail to undertake the 
task. 

Two of the five members of the 
board are Republicans, John Barber 
White, an exporter and lumberman of 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Theodore 
Brent, a railroad man of New Orleans. 
The three Democrats on the board are: 
William Denman, of San Francisco, a 
lawyer prominent for his work on be- 
half of municipal reform; John A. 
Donald, of New York, a business man 
with experience in a steamship firm, 
and Bernard N. Baker, of Baltimore, 
for thirty years president of the At- 
lantic Transport Line. 


: The fact that it is un- 
cer certain whether Republi- 

cans or Democrats will 
control the House of Representatives 
in the next Congress has stimulated the 
Democratic majority of the present 
“hold over” session to gain the great- 


est possible partizan advantage during 
their few remaining weeks of undis- 
puted power. Criticism is directed 
chiefly against the $38,000,000 appro- 
priation for post offices and the $45,- 
000,000 appropriation for improving 
the Mississippi below its junction with 
the Ohio. The Treasury Department 
has condemned many of the proposed 
new post office buildings as needless 
and unprofitable expenditures. Small 
Southern towns profit most by the new 
post office appropriations, and it is 
perhaps no mere coincidence that 
Representative Frank Clark, of Florida, 
is the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. In many 
cases the estimated cost of maintaining 
the new post office buildings will near- 
ly equal the total annual receipts of 
the local office. President Wilson has 
intimated his intention to veto the 
public buildings measure unless the 
appropriations are substantially re- 
duced. 

The Mississippi reclamation scheme, 
on the other hand, is unquestionably 
a worthy and important enterprize. 
Altho its final cost will, it is thought, be 
more nearly $200,000,000 than the pres- 
ent appropriation of $45,000,000, yet 
the money will be returned many times 
over in the enhanced value of the 
swamp lands of the lower Mississippi. 
Where the measure is open to criticism 
is in the fact that most of the benefit 
of the river bank improvements will 
go to a few private land owners and 
real estate speculators instead of to 


the people of the whole nation. The 
owners of the Mississippi lands to be 
improved by the new project will pay 
only one-third of what the Government 
will spend on the reclamation work, 
and there is no limit to the “unearned 
increment” which private owners will 
be allowed to reap. The Government 
will also appropriate sufficient funds 
to control the Sacramento River in 
California. 


Recent events promise to 
revive in another form 
the fight between regular 
and insurgent Republicans which split 
the party strength in Congress during 
Mr. Taft’s administration. Representa- 
tive Mann is the Republican leader in 
the House of Representatives and 
would be the logical candidate of the 
party for Speaker when the new Con- 
gress meets next winter. But a strong 
minority of the party, including all 
who were at one time associated with 
the Progressive party and many who 
have always been orthodox Republi- 
cans, are so dissatisfied with Mr. 
Mann’s leadership that they are re- 
solved to oppose him for the Speaker- 
ship, even if the quarrel results in the 
reélection of the present Democratie 
incumbent, Mr. Clark. The Republican 
insurgents at present seem to favor 
Representative Lenroot of Wisconsin 
for Speaker. The most active leader 
of the movement is Representative 
Gardner, of Massachusetts, who opposes 
Mr. Mann not so much on the ground 


Insurgents 
in Congress 
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THE CONQUEST OF RUMANIA 


One of the most brilliant strategical movements of the war is that displayed by the above map. 
The armies under the general direction of Field Marshal von Mackensen invaded Rumania from 
three sides. One entered thru the mountain passes on the northern side, one crost the Danube 
from the southern side, while the third swept up the Dobrudja on the eastern coast. Now all three, 
as shown by the arrows, are concentrated upon the new line of defenses established by the Russians 
across Rumania from the mountains to the river and including two fortresses, Galatz and Fokchani, 
If the Germans should break this line they will be in a position to invade the Russ’ nee of 
Bessarabia. They have now almost complete possession of the Dobrudja and their guns are 

range of the Russian railroad center of Reni and the Rumanian port of Braila 
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of his reactionary attitude on domestic 
policies as because of his alleged pro- 
German sympathies. Mr. Mann favored 
the McLemore resolution warning 
Americans not to travel on armed mer- 
chantmen of the belligerent powers, 
criticized President Wilson for his 
threats to Germany on the submarine 
question, and endorsed his recent move 
for peace. Senator Gardner himself is 
avowedly pro-Ally, a strong advocate 
of preparedness, and perhaps the ablest 
opponent of the Democratic adminis- 
tration in either House of Congress. 
In the Senate also five or six Republi- 
cans of progressive tendencies are 
showing a disposition to act quite in- 
dependently of the party caucus. In 
both Houses the insurgents demand 
that the Republican party announce a 
program of constructive legislation as 
an alternative to the policies of the 
administration instead of contenting 
themselves with the easy and ignoble 
role of destructive criticism. 


The Federal Govern- 


oy oy anon ment has been con- 
the Co cuttie ducting a thoro in- 
vestigation into the causes of the 


present high prices of food and fuel, 
and it is thought that several price 
manipulators may have to face indict- 
ments for illegal practices. Certain 
coal dealers are particularly worried 
by the statement of District Attorney 
George W. Anderson, of Boston, who 
is directing the national inquiry into 
high prices as special representative of 
Attorney General Gregory. “The delay 
in car movements,” he said, “has prob- 
ably been due to deliberate attempts 
to cause shortages and enhance prices. 
In some sections we find that certain 
coal cars have been kept unloaded from 
two to five times the normal period. 
These are suspicious facts. If cars, par- 
ticularly coal cars, are not hereafter 
promptly unloaded and put back into 
service the country may expect that 
some grand jury will do something 
unpleasant to somebody.” 


,. If prosperity bears any 
Uncle Sam's rélation to the volume of 
Best Year“ the export trade the 
United States is now riding the crest 
of a wave of affluence which finds no 
parallel in any past year. The total ex- 
ports for the first eleven months of 
1916 are valued by the Department of 
Commerce at $4,961,200,000, repre- 
senting an increase of nearly eighteen 
hundred millions over the same period 
in 1915, and more than twice the high- 
est figure for any equal period before 
the Great War. The exports in No- 
vember alone reached the sum of 
$517,900,000, the greatest volume of 
exports recorded in any one month. 
Imports up to the 1st of December 
amounted to $2,186,800,000, or less 
than half the value of the exports, 
altho even the import figures are con- 
siderably larger than last year’s. 
In spite of rising prices, increased 
wages and fixed freight rates, the rail- 
roads of the United States made a total 
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Mucha, Moscow 
AS RUSSIA SEES US 


Uncle Sam: “This is fine sport! For every blow 
they deal each other in Europe a shower of 
gold falls into my money bags” 


net profit during 1916 of $1,098,000,- 
000, according to the estimates of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
figure is one-third higher than the net 
profits of railroad operation in 1913, 
the best year previous to the present. 
The gross income of the railroads dur- 
ing the year is expected to reach over 
three billion six hundred million dol- 
lars. The unprecedented increase in 
gross income and net profits is ascribed 
by students of railroad affairs to the 
heavy volume of freight traffic sent to 
the Atlantic Coast ports for export. 
So abnormal were the conditions thus 
created that many other parts of the 
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RESCUED FROM MEXICO 
Mabel, mascot of Squadron A, might have been 
doomed to the burdensome existence of a Mex- 
ican pack-mule except for the kindly interven- 
tion of U. 8S. troops 


country complained of a serious car 
shortage due to the congestion of the 
Eastern lines. The labor unions are 
making use of the statistics furnished 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to support their contention that 
the railroads can well afford to estab- 
lish an eight-hour day and pay high 
wages. 


The State Farmers’ 
Union and Codperative 
Association of Texas has 
undertaken to supply pure-bred live 
stock to Texas farmers in order to im- 
prove the breeds in common use. The 
report of the executive committee of 
the Farmers’ Union recommends that 
local associations be organized thruout 
the state to supply every farmer whose 
application is favorably passed upon by 
the association with a stated number 
of dairy cows, pigs and hens and, in 
sheep raising districts, a small flock of 
sheep. The farmer will not pay any- 
thing on the cost of the live stock thus 
supplied him for the first two years, 
and eventual repayment may be made 
in small annual instalments. Delayed 
payments will bear interest at six per 
cent. To utilize the expected increased 
production of dairy products some 300 
creamery stations will be established 
in various parts of Texas, and pens 
and barns will be built to handle live 
stock pending distribution to the local 
associations. Fort Worth has been se- 
lected as the central distributing point 
of the system, and the bankers of this 
and other Texas cities express their 
approval of the plan and their willing- 
ness to support it by lending money 
on live stock. 


Codperation 
in Texas 


Wyoming Brings The Supreme Court 
is now considering 


Water Rights Suit an action brought 


by the State of Wyoming against Colo- 
rado which is of the highest importance 
as affecting future water rights thru- 
out the semi-arid states of the West. 
The building of a canal in Colorado 
connecting the Laramie with the 
Poudre River diverted a large flow of 
water from Wyoming and injured the 
large section of southeastern Wy- 
oming which depends upon the Laramie 
for irrigation. The original action was 
brought by Wyoming in 1911, but has 
not hitherto received the consideration 
of the Supreme Court. 

Nebraska is even more interested 
than Wyoming in the outcome of the 
suit, as the volume of water which 
could be diverted from the Nebraska 
rivers by states containing the river 
sources would inflict peculiar damage 
upon a state so largely agricultural. 
Attorney-General Reed of Nebraska 
is following the case on behalf of his 
state, but he says that Nebraska will 
not take part in the present suit be- 
cause to do so would confine Nebraska 
to the evidence introduced by Wy- 
oming, since its interests are identical 
with those of Nebraska; but if the 
Wyoming suit should fail he would in- 
stitute an independent action on new 
evidence. 
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A LEADER IN SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 
PROBABLY THE MOST IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC GATHERING EVER HELD IN AMERICA WAS THE RECENT CONVENTION 
IN NEW YORK OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
AT WHICH DR. CHARLES R. VAN HISE, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN, WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
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AS THE WORLD LIVES ON 


BY H. G. WELLS 


AUTHOR OF “MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH” 


OTHING will be the 

same after the war.” 

This is one of the 

consoling platitudes 
with which people cover 
over voids of thought. They 
utter it with an air of 
round-eyed profundity. But 
to ask in reply, “Then how 
will things be different?” is 
in many cases to rouse great 
resentment. It is almost as 
rude as saying: “Was that 
thought of yours really a 
thought?” 

Let us in this paper con- 
fine ourselves to the social- 
economic processes that are 
going on, So far as I am 
able to distinguish among 
the things that are being 
said in these matters, they 
may be classified out into 
groups that center upon 
several typical questions. 
There is the question of 
“How to pay for the war?” 
There is the question of the 
behavior of labor after the 
war, “Will there be a labor 
truce or a violent labor 
struggle?” There is the question of 
the reconstruction of European indus- 
try after the war in the face of an 
America in a state of monetary and 
economic repletion thru non-interven- 
tion. My present purpose in this paper 
is a critical one; it is not to solve 
problems, but to set out various cur- 
rents of thought that are flowing thru 
the general mind. Which current is 
likely to seize upon and carry human 
affairs with it, is not for our present 
speculation. 

There seem to be two distinct ways 
of answering the first of the questions 
I have noted. They do not necessarily 
contradict each other. Of course the 
war is being largely paid for imme- 
diately out of the accumulated private 
wealth of the past. We are buying off 
the “hold-up” of the private owner 
upon the material and resources we 
need, ‘and paying in paper money and 
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war loans. This is not in itself an im- 
poverishment of the community. The 
wealth of individuals is not the wealth 
of nations; the two things may easily 
be contradictory when the rich man’s 
wealth consists of land or natural re- 
sources or franchises or privileges the 
use of which he reluctantly yields for 
high prices. The conversion of held-up 
land and material into workable and 
actively used material in exchange for 
national debt may be indeed a positive 
increase in the wealth of the communi- 
ty. And what is happening in all the 
belligerent countries is the taking over 
of more and more of the realities of 
wealth from private hands and, in ex- 
change, the contracting of great masses 
of debt to private people. The net ten- 
dency is toward the disappearance of 
a reality holding class, the destruction 
of realities in warfare, and the appear- 
ance of a vast rentier class in its place. 


At the end of the war, much 
material will be destroyed 
for evermore, transit, food 
production and industry will 
be everywhere enormously 
socialized, and the country 
will be liable to pay every 
year in interest a sum of 
money exceeding the entire 
national expenditure before 
the war. From the point of 
view of the state, and dis- 
regarding material and 
moral damages, that annual 
interest is the annual in- 
stalment of the price to be 
paid for the war. 

Now the interesting ques- 
tion arises whether these 
great belligerent states may 
go bankrupt, and if so to 
what extent. States may go 
bankrupt to the private 
creditor without repudiat- 
ing their debts or seeming 
to pay less to him. They can 
go bankrupt either by a de- 
preciation of their currency 
or— without touching the 
goldstandard—thru a rise in 
prices. In the end both these 
things work out to the same end; the 
creditor gets so many loaves or pairs of 
boots or workman’s hours of labor for 
his pound less than he would have got 
under the previous conditions. One 
may imagine this process of price 
(and of course wages) increase going 
on to a limitless extent: Many people 
are inclined to look to such an increase 
in prices as a certain outcome of the 
war, and just so far as it goes, just so 
far will the burden of the rentier class, 
their call that is for goods and services, 
be lightened. This expectation is very 
generally entertained, and I can see 
little reason against it. The intensely 
stupid or dishonest press, however, in 
the interests of the common enemy, 
which misrepresents socialism and seeks 
to misguide labor in Great Britain, ig- 
nores these considerations, and posi- 
tively holds out this prospect of rising 
prices as an alarming one to the more 
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credulous and ignorant of its readers. 
But now comes the second way of 
meeting the after-the-war obligations. 

This second way is by increasing the 
wealth of the state and by increasing 
the national production to such an ex- 
tent that the payment of the rentier 
class will not be an overwhelming bur- 
den. Rising prices bilk the creditor. 
Increased production will check the 
rise in prices and get him a real pay- 
ment. The outlook for the national 
creditor seems to be that he will be 
partly bilked and partly paid; how far 
he will be bilked and how far paid de- 
pends almost entirely upon this pos- 
sible increase in production; and there 
is consequently a very keen and quite 
unprecedented desire very widely dif- 
fused among intelligent and active peo- 
ple, holding war loan scrip and the 
like, in all the belligerent countries, to 
see bold and hopeful schemes for state 
enrichment pushed forward. The move- 
ment toward socialism is receiving an 
impulse from a new and unexpected 
quarter, there is now a rentier social- 
ism, and it is interesting to note that 
while the London Times is full of 
schemes of great state enterprises, for 
the exploitation of Colonial state lands, 
for the state purchase and wholesaling 
‘of food and many natural products, 
and for the syndication of shipping and 
the great staple industries into vast 
trusts into which not only the British 
but the French and Italian governments 
may enter as partners, the so-called 
socialist press of Great Britain is chiefly 
busy about the draughts in the cell of 
Mr. Fenner Brockway and the refusal 
of Printer Scott Duckers to put on his 
khaki trousers. 'The New Statesman 
and the Fabian Society, however, dis- 
play a wider intelligence. 

There is a great variety of sugges- 
tions for this increase of public wealth 
and production. Many of them have 
an extreme reasonableness. The extent 
to which they will be adopted depends, 
no doubt, very largely upon the poli- 
tician and permanent official, and both 
those classes are apt to panic in the 
presence of reality. In spite of its own 
interest in restraining a rise in prices, 
the old official “salariat” is likely to be 
obstructive to any such innovations. It 
is the resistance of spurs and red tabs 
to military innovations over again. This 
is the resistance of quills and red tape. 
On the other hand the organization of 
Britain for war has “officialized” a 
number of industrial leaders and creat- 
ed a large body of temporary and ad- 
venturous officials. They may want to 
carry on into peace production the great 
new factories the war has created. At 
the end of the war, for example, every 
belligerent country will be in urgent 
need of cheap automobiles for farmers, 
tradesmen, and industrial purposes gen- 
erally. America is now producing such 
automobiles at a price of four hundred 
dollars. But Europe will be heavily in 
debt to America, her industries will 
be disorganized, and there will, there- 
fore, be no sort of return payment pos- 
sible for these hundreds of thousands 
of automobiles. A country that is neither 
creditor nor producer cannot be an im- 


porter. Consequently, tho those cheap 
tin cars may be stacked as high as the 
Washington Monument in America, they 
will never come to Europe. On the other 
hand the great shell factories of Europe 
will be standing idle and ready, their 
staffs disciplined and available, for con- 
version to the new task. The imperative 
commonsense of the position seems to 
be that the European governments will 
set themselves straight away to out- 
Ford Ford, and provide their own peo- 
ple with cheap road transport. 


UT here comes in the question 
whether this commonsense course 

is inevitable. Suppose the mental 
energy left in Europe after the war is 
insufficient for sucn a constructive feat 
as this. There will certainly be the ob- 
struction of official pedantry, the hold- 
up of this vested interest and that, the 
greedy desire of “private enterprise” to 
exploit the occasion upon rather more 
costly and less productive lines, the gen- 
eral distrust felt by ignorant and unim- 
aginative people of a new way of doing 
things. The process after all may not 
get done in the obviously wise way. 
This will not mean that Europe will 
buy American cars. It will be quite un- 
able to buy American cars. It will be 
unable to make anything that America 
will not be able to make more cheaply 
for itself. But it will mean that Europe 
will go on without cheap cars, that is 
to say it will go on more sluggishly and 
clumsily and wastefully at a lower 
economic level. Hampered transport 
means hampered production of other 
things, and increasing inability to buy 
abroad. And so we go down and down. 
It does not follow that because a 
course is the manifestly right and ad- 
vantageous course for the community 
that it will be taken. I am reminded of 
this by a special basket in my study 
here, into which I pitch letters, circu- 
lars, pamphlets and so forth as they 
come to hand from a gentleman named 
Gatti, and his friends Mr. Adrian Ross, 
Mr. Roy Horniman, Mr. Henry Murray 
and others. His particular project is 
the construction of a Railway Clearing 
House for London. It is an absolutely 
admirable scheme. It would cut down 
the heavy traffic in the streets of Lon- 
don to about one third; it would enable 
us to run the goods traffic of England 
with less than half the number of rail- 
way trucks we now employ, it would 
turn over enormous areas of valuable 
land from their present use as railway 
goods yards and sidings; it would save 
time in the transit of goods and labor 
in their handling. It is a quite beauti- 
fully worked out scheme. For the last 
eight or ten years this group of de- 
voted fanatics has been pressing this 
undertaking upon an indifferent coun- 
try, with increasing vehemence and 
astonishment at that indifference. The 
point is that its adoption, tho it would 
be of enormous general benefit, would 
be of no particular benefit to any lead- 
ing man or highly placed official. On 
the other hand it would upset all sorts 
of individuals who are in a position to 
obstruct it quietly—and’ they do so. 
Meaning no evil. ii‘dip'!my‘hand in the 


accumulation and extract a leaflet by 
the all too zealous Mr. Murray. In it 
he denounces various public officials by 
name as cheats and scoundrels, and in- 
vites a prosecution for libel. - 

In that fashion nothing will ever get 
done. There is no prosecution, but for 
all that I do not agree with Mr. Mur- 
ray about the men he names. These 
gentlemen are just comfortable gentle- 
men, own brothers to these old gen- 
erals of ours who will not take off their 
spurs. They are probably quite charm- 
ing people except that they know noth- 
ing of that Fear of God which searches 
the heart. Why should they bother? 

So many of these after-the-war prob- 
lems bring one back to the question 
how far the war has put the Fear of 
God into the hearts of responsible men. 
There is really no other reason in exist- 
ence that I can imagine why they should 
ask themselves the question, “Have I 
done my best?” and that still more 
important question, “Am I doing my 
best now?” And so while I hear plenty 
of talk about the great reorganizations 
that are to come after the war, while 
there is the stir of doubt among the 
rentiers whether, after all, they will 
get paid, while the unavoidable stresses 
and sacrifices of the war are making 
many people question the rightfulness 
of much that they did as a matter of 
course, and of much that they took for 
granted, I perceive there is also some- 
thing dull and not very articulate in 
this European world, something resist- 
ant and inert, that is like the obstinate 
rolling over of a heavy sleeper after 
he has been called upon to get up. 
“Just a little longer. Just for my time.” 

One thought alone seems to make 
these more intractable people ‘anxious. I 
thrust it in as my last stimulant when 
everything else has failed. “There will 
be frightful trouble with labor after the 
war,” I say. | 

They try to persuade themselves that 
military discipline is breaking in labor. 

< 

HAT does British labor think 

of the outlook after the war? 

As a distinctive thing British 
labor does not think. “Class-conscious 
labor,” as the Marxists put it, scarcely 
exists in Britain. The only convincing 
case I ever met was a bath-chairman of 
literary habits at Eastbourne. The only 
people who are, as a class, class con- 
scious in the British community are the 
Anglican gentry and their fringe of the 
genteel. Everybody else is “respectable.” 
The mass of British workers find their 
thinking in the ordinary halfpenny pa- 
pers or in John Bull. The so-called 
labor papers are perhaps less repre- 
sentative of British labor than any 
other section of the press; The Labor 
Leader, for example, is the organ of 
such people as Bertrand Russell, Ver- 
non Lee, Morel, academic rentiers who 
know about as much of the labor side 
of industrialism as they do of cock- 
fighting. All the British peoples are 
racially willing and good-tempered peo- 
ple quite ready to be led by those they 
imagine’ to be abler than themselves, 
They make the most cheerful and ge 
erous soldiers in the’whole world, with- 
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out insisting upon that democratic re- 
spect which the Frenchman exacts. 
They do not criticize and they do not 
trouble themselves much about the gen- 
eral plan of operations, so long as they 
have confidence in the quality and good- 
will of their leading. But British sol- 
diers will hiss a general when they 
think he is selfish, unfeeling, or a muff. 
And the socialist propaganda has im- 
ported ideas of public service into priv- 
ate employment. Labor in Britain has 
been growing increasingly impatient of 
bad or selfish industrial leadership. 
Labor trouble in Great Britain turns 
wholly upon the idea crystallized in the 
‘one word “profiteer.” Legislation and 
regulation of hours of labor, high 
wages, nothing will keep labor quiet in 
Great Britain, if labor thinks it is 
being exploited for private gain. 

Labor feels very suspicious of private 
gain. For that suspicion a certain 
rather common type of employer is 
mainly to blame. Labor believes that 
employers as a class cheat workmen as 
a class, plan to cheat them, of their full 
share in the common output, and drive 
hard bargains. It believes that private 
employers are equally ready to sacrifice 
the welfare of the nation and the wel- 
fare of the workers for mere personal 
advantage. It has a traditional experi- 
ence to support these suspicions. 

In no department of morals have 
ideas changed so completely during the 
last eighty years as in relation to 
“profits.” Eighty years ago everyone be- 
lieved in the divine right of property 
to do what it pleased with its advan- 
tages, a doctrine more disastrous so- 
cially than the divine right of kings. 
There was no such sense of the im- 
morality of “holding up” as pervades 
the public conscience today. The worker 
was expected not only to work but to 
be grateful for employment. The prop- 
erty owner held his property and 
handed it out for use and development 
or not, just as he thought fit. These 
ideas are not altogether extinct today. 
Only a few days ago I met a magnifi- 
cent old lady of seventy-nine or eighty, 
who discoursed upon the wickedness of 
her gardener in demanding another 
shilling a week because of war prices. 

She was a valiant and handsome per- 
sonage. A face that had still a healthy 
natural pinkness looked out from under 
blonde curls, and an elegant and care- 
fully tended hand tossed back some fine 
old lace to gesticulate more freely. She 
had previously charmed her hearers by 
sweeping aside certain invasion rumors 
that were drifting about. 

“Germans invade Us!” she cried. 
“Who'd let ’em, I’d like to know. Who’d 
let ’em?” 

And then she reverted to her griev- 
ance about the gardener. 

“I told him that after the war he’d 
be glad enough to get anything. Grate- 
ful! They’ll all be coming back after the 
war, all of ’em, glad enough to get 
anything. Asking for another shilling 
indeed!” 

Every one who heard her looked 
shocked. But that was the tone of every 
one of importance in the dark years 
that followed the Napoleonic wars. That 


is just one survivor of the old tradition. 
Another is Blight the solicitor, who 
goes about bewailing the fact that we 
writers are “holding out false hopes of 
higher agricultural wages after the 
war.” But these are both exceptions. 
They are held to be remarkable people 
even by their own class. The mass of 
property owners and influential people 
in Europe today no more believe in the 
sacred right of property to hold up de- 
velopment and dictate terms, than do 
the more intelligent workers. The ideas 
of collective ends and of the fiduciary 
nature of property, had been soaking 
thru the European community for years 
before the war. The necessity for sud- 
den and even violent codperations and 
submersions of individuality in a com- 
mon purpose, which this war has pro- 
duced is rapidly crystallizing out these 
ideas into clear proposals. 


AR is an evil thing, but people 
who will not learn from reason 


must have an ugly teacher. This 
war has brought home to every one the 
supremacy of the public need over every 
sort of individual claim. 

One of the most remarkable things 
in the British war press is the amount 
of space given to the discussion of 
labor developments after the war. This 
is in its completeness peculiar to the 
British situation. Nothing on the same 
scale is perceptible in the press of the 
Latin allies. A great movement on the 
part of capitalists and business organ- 
izers is manifest to assure the worker 
of a change of heart and a will to 
change method. Labor is suspicious, not 
foolishly but wisely suspicious. But La- 
bor is considering it. 

“National industrial syndication,” say 
the business organizers. 

“Gild socialism,” say the workers. 

There is also a considerable amount 
of talking and writing about “profit- 
sharing” and about giving the workers 
a share in the business direction. Neith- 
er of these ideas appeals to the shrewd- 
er heads among the workers. So far as 
direction goes their disposition is to 
ask the captain to command the ship. 
So far as profits go, they think the 
captain has no more right than the 
cabin boy to speculative gains; he 
should do his work for his pay whether 
it is profitable or unprofitable work. 
There is little balm for labor discon- 
tent in these schemes for making the 
worker also an infinitesimal profiteer. 

During my journey in Italy and 
France I met several men who were 
keenly interested in business organiza- 
tion. Just before I started my friend N, 
who has been the chief partner in the 
building up of a very big and very ex- 
tensively advertised American business, 
came to see me on his way back to 
America. He is as interested in his work 
as a scientific specialist, and as ready 
to talk about it to any intelligent and 
interested hearer. He was particularly 
keen upon the question of continuity in 
the business, when it behooves the older 
generation to let in the younger to re- 
sponsible management and to efface 
themselves. He was a man of five and 
forty. Incidentally he mentioned that 


he had never taken anything for his 
private life out of the great business 
he had built up but a salary, “a good 
salary,” and that now he was going to 
grant himself a pension. “I shan’t in- 
terfere any more. I shall come right 
away and live in Europe for a year 
so as not to be tempted to interfere. 
The boys have got to run it some day, 
and they had better get their experience 
while they’re young and capable of 
learning by it. I did.” 

I like N’s ideas. “Practically,” I said, 
“you’ve been a public official. You’ve 
treated your business like a public 
service.” 

That was his idea. 

“Would you mind if it was a public 
service?” 

He reflected, and some disagreeable 
memory darkened his face. “Under the 
politicians?” he said. 

I took the train of thought N had 
set going abroad with me next day. I 
had the good luck to meet men who 
were interested industrially. Captain 
Pirelli, my guide in Italy, has a name 
familiar to every motorist; his name 
goes wherever cars go, spelt with a big 
long capital P. Lieutenant de Tessin’s 
name will recall one of the most inter- 
esting experiments in profit-sharing to 
the student of social science. I tried 
over N’s problem on both of them. I 
found in both their minds just the same 
attitude as he takes up toward his 
business. They think any businesses 
that are worthy of respect, the sorts of 
businesses that interest them, are pub- 
lic functions. Money-lenders and specu- 
lators, merchants and gambling gentle- 
folk, may think in terms of profit; 
capable business directors certainly do 
nothing of the sort. 

I met a British officer in France who 
is also a landowner. I got him to talk 
about his administrative work upon his 
property. He was very keen upon new 
methods. He said he tried to do his 
duty by his land. 

“How much land?” I asked. 

“Just over nine thousand acres,” he 
said. 

“But you could manage forty or fifty 
thousand with little more trouble.” 

“If I had it. In some ways it would 
be easier.” 

“What a waste!” I said. “Of course 
you ought not to own those acres, what 
you ought to be is the agricultural con- 
troller of just as big an estate of the 
public lands as you could manage— 
with a suitable salary.” 

He reflected upon that idea. He said 
he did not get much of a salary out of 
his land as it was, and made a regret- 
able allusion to Mr. Lloyd George. 
“When a man tries to do his duty by 
the land,” he said. . . 

But here running thru the thoughts 
of the Englishman and the Italian and 
the Frenchman and the American alike 
one finds just the same idea of a kind 
of officialism in ownership. It is an idea 
that pervades our thought and public 
discussion today everywhere, and it is 
an idea that is scarcely traceable at 
all in the thought of the early half of 
the nineteenth century. The idea ‘of 
service and responsibility in property 
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has increased and is increasing, the 
conception of “hold-up,” the usurer’s 
conception of his right to be bought out 
of the way, fades. And the process has 
been enormously enhanced by the vari- 
ous big scale experiments in temporary 
socialism that have been forced upon 
the belligerent powers. Men of the most 
individualistic quality are being edu- 
cated up to the possibilities of con- 
certed collective action. My friend and 
fellow-student Y, inventor and business 
organizer, who used to make the best 
steam omnibuses in the world and who 
is now making all sorts of things for 
the army, would go pink with suspicious 
anger at the mere words “inspector” 
or “socialism” three or four years ago. 
He does not do so now. 

A great proportion of this sort of 
man, this energetic directive sort of 
man in England, is thinking socialism 
today. They may not be saying social- 
ism but they are thinking it. When 
labor begins to realize what is adrift 
it will be divided between two things, 
between appreciative codperation, for 
which gild socialism in particular has 
prepared its mind, and traditional sus- 
picion. I will not offer to guess here 
which will prevail. 


HE impression I have of the pres- 
T ent mental process in the European 

communities is that while the offi- 
cial class and the rentier class is think- 
ing very poorly and inadequately, and 
with a merely obstructive disposition, 
while the churches are merely wasting 
their energies in futile self advertise- 
ment, while the labor mass is suspicious 
and disposed to make terms for itself 
rather than come into any large schemes 
of reconstruction that will abolish profit 
as a primary aim in economic life, 
there is still a very considerable move- 
ment toward such a_ reconstruction. 
Nothing is so misleading as a careless 
analogy. In the dead years that fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic wars, which are 
often quoted as a precedent for expec- 
tation now, the spirit of collective serv- 
ice was near its minimum; it was 
never so strong and never so mani- 
festly spreading and increasing as it 
is today. 

But service to what? 

I have my own very strong precon- 
ception here, and since my temperament 
is sanguine they necessarily color my 
view. 1 believe that this impulse to 
‘collective service can satisfy itself only 
under the formula that mankind is one 
state of which God is the undying king, 
and that the service of men’s collec- 
tive needs is the true worship of God. 
But eagerly as I would grasp at any 
evidence that this idea is being devel- 
‘oped and taken up by the general con- 
sciousness, I am quite unable to per- 
‘suade myself that anything of the sort 
is going on. I do perceive a search for 
large forms into which the prevalent 
impulse to devotion can be thrown. But 
‘the organized religious bodies, with 
their creeds and badges and their in- 
“stinct for self preservation at any cost, 
stand between men and their spiritual 
:growth in just the same way the fore- 
stallers stand between men and food. 
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Their activities at present are an al- 
most intolerable nuisance. One cannot 
say “God” but some tout is instantly 
seeking to pluck one into his particu- 
lar cave of flummery and orthodoxy. 
What a rational man means by God 
is just God. The more you define and 
argue about God the more He remains 
the same simple thing. Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam, modern Hindu religious 
thought, all agree in declaring that 
there is one God, master and leader of 
all mankind, in unending conflict with 
cruelty, disorder, folly and waste. To 
my mind, it follows immediately that 
there can be no king, no government 
of any sort, which is not either a sub- 
ordinate or a rebel government, a local 
usurpation, in the kingdom of God. 
But no organized religious body has 
ever had the courage and honesty to 
insist upon this. They all pander to 
nationalism and to powers and princes. 
They exist so to pander.’ Every or- 
ganized religion in the world exists 
only to divert and waste the religious 
impulse in man. 

This conviction thdt the world king- 
dom of God is the only true method of 
human service, is so clear and final in 
my own mind, it seems so inevitably 
the conviction to which all right think- 
ing men must ultimately come, that I 
feel almost like a looker-on at a game 
of blindman’s buff as I watch the dis- 
cussion of synthetic political ideas. The 
blind man thrusts his seeking hands 
into the oddest corners, he clutches at 
chairs and curtains, but.at last he 
must surely find and hold and feel over 
and guess the name of the plainly visi- 
ble quarry. 

Some of the French and Italian pco- 
ple I talked to said they were fighting 
for “Civilization.” That is one name 
for the kingdom of God, and I have 
heard English people use it too. But 
much of the contemporary thought of 
England still wanders with its back to 
the light. Most of it is pawing over 
jerry-built, secondary things. I have 
before me a little book, the joint work 
of Dr. Grey and Mr. Turner, an ex- 
public schoolmaster, and a manufac- 
turer, called “Eclipse or Empire?” The 
title “World Might or Downfall?” had 
already been secured in another quar- 
ter. It is a book that has been enor- 
mously advertised; it has been almost 
impossible to escape its column long 
advertisements, it is billed upon the 
boardings, and it is on the whole a 
very able and right spiritcd book. It 
calls for more and better cducation, for 
more scientific mcthods, for less class 
suspicion and more social cxplicitness 
and understanding, for a franker and 
fairer treatment of labor. But whv 
does it call for these things? Does it 
call for them because they are right? 
Because in accomplishing this, one 
serves God? 

Not at all. But bccause otherwise 


this strange sprawling empire of ours 
will drop back into a secondary place 
in the world. These two writers really 
seem to think that the slack workman, 
the slacker wealthy man, the negligent 
official, the conservative schoolmaster, 
the greedy usurer, the comfortable ob- 
structive, confronted with this alterna- 
tive, terrified at this idea of something 
or other called the Empire being 
“eclipsed,” eager for the continuance 
of this undefined glory over their fel- 
low creatures called “Empire,” will 
perceive the error of their ways and 
become energetic, devoted, capable. 
They think an ideal of that sort is 
going to change the daily lives of men. 

I sympathize with their pur- 
pose, and I deplore their conception of 
motives. If men will not give them- 
selves for righteousness, they will not 
give themselves for a geographical 
score. If they will not work well for 
the hatred of bad work, they will not 
work well for the hatred of Germans. 
This “Empire” idea has been cadging 
about the British Empire, trying to 
collect enthusiasm and devotion, since 
the days of Disraeli. It is, I submit, 
too big for the mean spirited, and too 
tawdry and limited for the fine and 
generous. It leaves out the French and 
the Italians and the Belgians and all 
our blood brotherhood of allies. It has 
no compelling force in it. We British 
are not naturally Imperialist; we are 
something greater—or something less. 
For two years and a half now we have 
been fighting against Imperialism in 
its most extravagant form. It is a poor 
incentive to right living to propose to 
parody it. 


HE blind man must lunge again. 
SY For when the right answer is seized 
it answers not only the question 
why men should work for their fellow 
men, but also why nations should cease 
to arm and plan and contrive against 
nation. The social problem is only the 
international problem in retail, the in- 
ternational problem is only the social 
one in gross. 
My bias rules me altogether here. 
I see men in social, in economic and in 
international affairs alike, eager to put 
an end to conflict, inexpressibly weary 
of conflict and the waste and pain and 
death it involves. But to end conflict 
one must abandon aggressive or un- 
cordial pretensions. Labor is sick at 
the idea of more strikes and struggles 
after the war, industrialism is sick of 
competition and anxious for service, 
everybody is sick of war. But how can 
they end any of these clashes except 
by the definition and recognition of a 
common end which will establish a 
standard for the trial of every con- 
ceivable issue, to which, that is, every 
other issue can be subordinated; and 
what common end can there be in all 
the world except this idea of the world 
kingdom of God? What is the good of 
orienting one’s devotion to a firm. or 
to class solidarity, or La Republique 
Francaise, or Poland, or Albania, or 
such love and loyalty as people profess 
for King George or King Albert or the 
Duc d’Orleans, or any such intermedi- 
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ate object of self abandonment? We 
need a standard so universal that the 
plate layer may say to the barrister 
or the duchess, or the Red Indian to 
the Limehouse sailor, or the Anzac 
soldier to the Sinn Feiner or the 


Chinaman, “What are we two doing 
for it?” And to fill the place of that 
“it,” no other idea is great enough or 
commanding enough, but only the 
world kingdom of God. 

However long he may have to hunt, 


the blind man seeking service and an 
end to bickerings will come to that at 
last, because of all the thousand other 
things he may clutch at, nothing else 
can satisfy his manifest need. 

London, England 


ONE MORE ITALIAN OPERA 
BY CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


Opera House, Riccardo Zando- 
nai’s new opera, “Francesca da 
Rimini,” was produced for the first 
time in this country. Obviously the 
presentation of the latest operatic offer- 
ing of a composer, who is considered by 
many excellent authorities the most sig- 
nificant composer of Italy today, is a 
matter of considerable importance in 
the world of music. We may assume 
that it represents the Metropolitan’s 
most important contribution to the 
present season’s operatic activities. 
Under such circumstances it merits a 
serious and tolerant consideration. 
Unfortunately, the impression will 
not down that a maximum of effort has 
been expended upon a minimum of re- 
sult. As we sat in the dim and sparsely 
populated auditorium of the Metropoli- 
tan and watched the work being re- 
hearsed for the last time, we could not 
help thinking how futile it all was. It 
did not seem quite worth while. True, 
we had approached the work under a 
misapprehension. Somehow or other, 
we had gathered the impression that it 
was a work of a more or less revolu- 
tionary nature (revolutionary in a sub- 
stantial sense), that its young, thirty- 
three year old composer represented, to 
a certain extent, Italian opera’s equiva- 
lent to the emphatic modernisms of 
Schonberg, Ornstein, and Stravinsky. 
Not that we would for a moment have 
Zandonai consciously ape the manner of 
these gentlemen; we should infinitely 


N the night of Friday, Decem- 
ber 22, at the Metropolitan 


prefer that his work were avowedly re- 


actionary than that it were premeditat- 
edly and spuriously progressive. He is 
to be commended for his abstinence 
from a facile, mechanical and super- 
ficial use of ultra-modern idiom. His 
work is written along conventionalized 
Italian patterns, the method a kind of 
elongation of Puccini, the later Verdi, 
and Leoncavallo. This in itself is a 
matter of no moment; the important 
thing is the unhappy fact that this new 
score over which much valuable time 
has been dissipated, and from which 
much has been expected, seems lacking 
in the faintest trace of that vitality, 
that coarse-grained but indubitable elo- 
quence and dramatic instinct that fills 
to overflowing the music of “Tosca” or 
“Pagliacci.” 

The legend about which Zandonai has 
built his music has attracted the at- 
tention of innumerable poets and musi- 
cians. Tchaikovsky rose to some of his 


AUTHOR OF “FUTURIST MUSIC” 


greatest hights in his symphonic 
treatment of the subject. From the 
operatic standpoint it is even yet preg- 
nant with possibilities. Debussy’s 
treatment of a similar theme in “Pel- 
leas and Melisande” achieves what 
many redoubtable critics think is a pre- 
eminent and incontestable exploitation 
of a certain side of this immortal love 
story. Maeterlinck’s dream play neces- 
sitated and found in Debussy a musical 
recorder of as super-subtle a sensitive- 
ness as itself. Here music and drama 
twine inextricably about each other like 
mist about a wood; they seem to be two 
removes from us, to be reflected back 
to us from a mirror of clouded silver. 
What the Debussy-Maeterlinck drama 
indubitably and dangerously lacks is 
passionate, irresponsible, cumulative 
force. The repression stifles us; we cry 
out in vain for one memorable and 
moving rush and blare of sound. 


ANDONAI, on the other hand, is 

frankly and almost exclusively dra- 

matic and dynamic. But if our im- 
pression is to be trusted, he gets 
nowhere. His work, in a word, is 
padded. One cannot help comparing 
the laborious, ineffectual movement of 
the drama with Puccini’s clean-cut, 
concise and pungent knack of go- 
ing straight to the gist of the mat- 
ter. For this D’Annunzio is partly to 
blame. His play is, as we see it, pre- 
cisely the worst treatment of this story 
that an operatic composer could have 
chosen. D’Annunzio’s talent—an over- 
elaborate, meretricious one, if you wish 
—is essentially literary; dramatized, it 
becomes diffuse, devious and inconse- 
quential. For our part, we should have 
preferred the point of view of Stephen 
Phillip’s “Paolo and Francesca” to the 
ornate handling afforded the subject by 
D’Annunzio. We are offered a mechan- 
ical craftsmanship of gilt and tinsel in 
place of the authentic glamor and gold 
of youth. Simplicity, mystery and 
pathos are lacking; nowhere is there a 
trace of that.sense of remoteness, of in- 
evitableness, of sorrow colorful yet reti- 
cent that made memorable the libretto 
of “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 

Perhaps this work does not ade- 
quately represent the capacities of its 
composer, a composer, by the way, who 
is remarkable in that (contrary to the 
records of Italian operatic composers) 
he is a composer of symphonic, as well 
as operatic music. If we may judge him 
by his “Francesca da Rimini,’ ‘he is 


mostly a replica of the music of the 
last twenty years or so. That his work 
is conspicuously reminiscent of Wag- 
ner means little; everyone that has 
written since Wagner (we do not even 
exclude Debussy) reminds us of that 
incomparable genius. Where this work 
falls short is in its total lack of any 
one distinguishing feature. Its first 
act (to our way of thinking its most 
successful) contains an indubitable at- 
mosphere. Paola’s entrance in the 
finale of this act is a well constructed 
piece of climatic writing; the archaic 
tones of the solo lute and viola pomposa 
played on stage contributing a cleverly 
calculated effect of exotic beauty to the 
general ensemble. But atmosphere is, 
comparatively speaking, a fairly easy 
thing to create and to project. It is ac- 
complished, to a large extent, with the 
adroit aid of materials extraneous to 
an inherent and specific genius. Zan- 
donai’s instrumental writing lacks the 
grace and dexterity of Puccini—partic- 
ularly the Puccini of “Butterfly’—and 
his declamatory writing is negligible. 
Go back no farther than the composer 
of “Butterfly,” “Tosca,” “Bohéme,” and 
you have a composer who, despite all 
his alleged faults and deficiencies, is. 
nevertheless a potent, unmistakable, at 
times irresistible force. Take the open- 
ing theme of the duet in “Butterfly,” 
the passage in 6-8 time played on the 
strings. You are instantaneously struck 
by the appropriateness of the musical 
idea; it appeals to you as just the sort 
of thing you would have written your- 
self if you had thought of it first. Take 
again that theme, reiterated with sin- 
ister insistence, that the flute utters 
during Scarpia’s cross-examination of 
Cavaradossi in the grisly second act of 
“Tosca.” You hear this sort of thing,. 
and you react to it; you have re- 
ceived and registered an impression. 
Puccini’s action as declaimed by his. 
singers, his song as sung by them pos- 
sesses what our vernacular expressive- 
ly, if inelegantly, describes as “punch.” 
It is precisely this “punch” that is: 
lacking in “Francesca da Rimini.” 

And yet we must always bear in mind’ 
the fact that genius does not grow on 
trees. Zandonai’s “Francesca da Ri- 
mini” is a performance obviously well’ 
worth seeing, if only for the extraor- 
dinary opportunity it offers those ex- 
cellent artists, Martinelli and Alda. But. 
it is not a work of genius; it is merely’ 
one more Italian opera. 

New York City 
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Press Illustrating 


The President-elect of Switzerlund, Ed- 
mund Schulthess, at present Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Federal Council, which 
has exprest its hearty support of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s suggestions for peace 


Underwood 4 Underwood 


Who’s Who in four countries. The only 
woman mayor in the United States is 
Mrs. E. E. Starcher, of Umatilla, Ore- 
gon, who defeated her husband for that 
office in the last municipal election 
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Press Illustrating 


General Obregon, Minister of War un- 
der Carranza, finds the present situa- 
tion in Mexico almost as trying as we 
do. He is planning to take command of 
the army of the North against Villa 
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The man who pushed Greece off the fence and who may dethrone the king, Ex-Premier Venizelos reviewing his troops 
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Harper’ Weekly 


Who says that women aren’t inventors? The latest war fashion, made 
in Paris, is an ingenious substitute for rubber boots, devised and manu- 
factured by French women. The boots are made of waterproof cloth 


Even the littlest girls are working for soldiers in 
Europe, Rosika learned to crochet soon after she 
learned to walk. Her lace goes to the war benefit 


Amer wou tress Underwood & Underwood 
A couple of poilus trying out the waterproof boots. And to the right—the youngest war nurse, Sister Joy, aged five and 
wearing the Red Cross uniform. She learned bandaging from her father, Dr. G. A. MacDonald, a British army surgeon 
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American Press 

A record shift in railroad bridges, 

accomplished in less than an hour. 

Six railroads use this bridge to 
'‘ cross the Missouri River at 


Omaha, and they average thirteen 
trains an hour. The new struc- 
ture was built on false piers and 
transferred to the old foundation 
and the old bridge shoved aside 
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’ International Film 
Even a peaceful submarine can make a lot of trouble. Here is the H-8, a United States boat, aground near Eureka, 
California. The crew escaped asphyxiation by climbing into the conning tower. Above: the commander, Lieut. Bogusch 
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THE POEMS OF SAROJINI NAIDU 


GUERDON 


To field and forest 

The gifts of the spring, 
To hawk and to heron 

The pride of their wing; 
Her grace to the panther, 

Her tints to the dove— 
For me, O my Master, 

The rapture of Love! 


COROMANDEL FISHERS 


Rise, brothers, rise, the wakening skies pray to the 
morning light, 

The wind lies asleep in the arms of the dawn like a 
child that has cried all night. F 

Come, let us gather our nets from the shore, and set 
our catamarans free, 

To capture the leaping wealth of the tide, for we are 
the sons of the sea. 


No longer delay, let us hasten away in the track of the 
sea gull’s call, 

The sea is our mother, the cloud is our brother, the 
waves are our comrades all, 

What tho we toss at the fall of the sun where the 
hand of the sea-god drives? y 

He who holds the storm by the hair, will hide in his 
breast our lives. 


Sweet is the shade of the coconut glade, and the scent 
of the mango grove, 

And sweet are the sands at the full o’ the moon with 
the sound of the voices we love. 

But sweeter, O brothers, the kiss of the spray and the 

' dance of the wild foam’s glee: 

Row, brothers, row to the blue of the verge, where the 
low sky mates with the sea. 


—From “The Golden Threshold,” published 


by John Lane & Oo. 


To the hand of the diver 
The gems of the tide, 
To the eyes of the bridegroom 
The face of the bride; 
To the heart of a dreamer 
The dreams of his youth— 
For me, O my Master, 
The rapture of Truth! 


—From “The Bird of Time,” published by John Lane & Oo. 


To priests and to prophets 
The joy of their creeds, 
To kings and their cohorts 
The glory of deeds; 
And peace to the vanquished 
And hope to the strong— 
For me, O my Master, 
The rapture of Song! 


THE ROYAL TOMBS OF GOLCONDA 


I muse among the silent fanes 

Whose spacious darkness guards your dust: 
Around me sleep the hoary plains 

That hold your ancient wars in trust. 

I pause, my dreaming spirit hears, 

Across the wind’s unquiet tides, 

The glimmering music of your spears, 
The laughter of your royal brides. 


In vain, O Kings, doth time aspire 

To make your names oblivion’s sport, 
While yonder hill wears like a tiar 
The ruined grandeur of your fort. 
Tho centuries falter and decline, 
Your proven strongholds shall remain 
Embodied memories of your line, 
Incarnate legends of your reign. 


O Queens, in vain old Fate decreed 
Your flower-like bodies to the tomb; 
Death is in truth the vital seed 

Of your imperishable bloom. 

Each new-born year the bulbuls sing 
Their songs of your renascent loves; 
Your beauty wakens with the spring 
To kindle these pomegranate groves. 


—From “The Golden Vhreshold,” published 
by John Lane & Oo. 


IN SALUTATION OF THE ETERNAL PEACE 


Men say the world is full of fear and hate, 
And all life’s ripening harvest-fields await 
The restless sickle of relentless fate. 


But I, sweet Soul, rejoice that I was born, 
When from the climbing terraces of corn 
I watch the golden orioles of Thy morn. 


What care I for the world’s desire and pride, 
Who know the silver wings that gleam and glide, 
The homing pigeons of Thine eventide? 








What care I for the world’s loud weariness, 
Who dream in twilight granaries Thou dost bless 
With delicate sheaves of mellow silences? 


Say, shall I heed dull presages of doom, 
Or dread the rumored loneliness and gloom, 
The mute and mythic terror of ‘the tomb? 


For my glad heart is drunk and drenched with Thee, 
O inmost wine of ecstasy! 
O intimate essence of eternity! 


—From “The Bird of Time,” published by John Lane & Oo. 

























































BY JOYCE KILMER 


THE SOUL OF INDIA 


AUTHOR OF “SUMMER OF LOVE,” “TREES AND OTHER POEMS” 


“ HE springs from the very soil 
of India,” wrote Edmund Gosse 
of Sarojini Naidu. “Her spirit, 
altho it employs the English 

language as its vehicle, has no other 
tie with the West. It addresses itself 
to the exposition of emotions which are 
tropical and primitive, and in this re- 
spect, as I believe, if the poems of 
Sarojini Naidu be carefully and deli- 
cately studied they will be found as 
luminous in lighting up the dark places 
of the East as any contribution of 
savant or historian. They have the 
astonishing advantage of approaching 
the task of interpretation from inside 
the magic circle, altho armed with 
the technical skill that has been cul- 
tivated with devotion outside of it.” 

Edmund Gosse wrote this some years 
ago, before the Occidental discovery of 
the mind and soul of the East had pro- 
gressed so far as it has today. But even 
today, when Dr. Ananda K. Coom- 
araswamy is explaining the splendors 
and mysteries of Indian art, and 
Madame Ratan Devi is chanting to us 
the ancient folk-songs of Persia, and 
Rajpat Lai is revealing the passionate 
Indian desire for nationality, and Ra- 
bindranath Tagore’s poems are known 
from New York to San Francisco—even 
today Sarojini Naidu brings us some- 
thing of Indian emotion and thought 
that we can find nowhere else. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s poems are 
cosmopolitan. Sir Rabindranath has 
been influenced by French, English and 
American writers; the reader of his 
poems is never sure whether a senti- 
ment or a figure is genuinely Oriental 
in origin or not. This is not said in 
disparagement of the author of “Chi- 
tra,” it is said merely to emphasize 
the difference between Tagore’s poems 
and those of Sarojini Naidu. Mrs. Naidu 
makes no attempt to be a world figure, 
to synthesize the thought of the East 
and the thought of the West, to spread 
a@ universal philosophy. She is content 
to express in beautiful English verse 
the thoughts of her purely Oriental 
mind. And in so doing she draws aside, 
for a moment, the curtain that hangs 
before the mysteries of India, and per- 
mits England and America to look at 
strange and lovely things. 

Mrs. Naidu dedicates her book, “The 
Golden Threshold,” “To Edmund Gosse, 
who first showed me the way to the 
golden threshold.” And in his preface 
to Mrs. Naidu’s “The Bird of Time” 
Mr. Gosse tells just how he directed 
the course of this poet’s genius. 

Sarojini Chattopadhyay, the daughter 
of Dr. Aghorenath Chattopadhyay, who 
founded the Nizam College at Hydera- 
bad, was born in Hyderabad in 1879. 
She was the eldest of a large family, 
all of whom learned English at an 
early age. She was taught science by 
her father, and from him and from 
her mother she inherited a strong tend- 
ency towards poetry. She began writing 
at the age of eleven—at thirteen she 

















SAKRUJINI NALDU 


wrote a drama of two thousand lines 
and a thirteen hundred line narrative 
poem in the manner of “The Lady of 
the Lake.” 

All this early work was thoroly Eng- 
lish in theme and in manner. And this 
is where Mr. Edmund Gosse comes into 
the story of her development. Sent to 
England by her parents in the hope of 
breaking her of her love for Dr. Govin- 
durajulu Naidu, who was not considered 
an acceptable suitor because he was 
not a Brahmin, Sarojini, then sixteen 
years old, met Edmund Gosse and at 
his request showed him her poems in 
manuscript. 

The verses which Sarojini had en- 
trusted to him, he tells us, were skilful 
in form, correct in grammar, and 
blameless in sentiment, but they had 
the disadvantage of being totally with- 
out individuality. They were Western 
in feeling and in imagery; they were 
founded on reminiscences of Tennyson 
and Shelley. 

Mr. Gosse told the young poet to con- 
sign to the waste basket all the verse 
that she had written in this falsely 
English vein. He urged her to consider 
that from a young Indian of extreme 
sensibility, who had mastered not merely 
the language but the prosody of the 
West, what Europe wished to receive 
was not a rechauffé of Anglo-Saxon 
sentiment in an Anglo-Saxon setting, 
but some revelations of the heart of 
India. He urged her “to be a genuine 
Indian poet of the Deccan, not a clever 
machine-made imitator of the English 
classics.” 

This excellent advice Sarojini took 
to heart, and English literature is 
therefore the richer, and our under- 
standing of the Oriental mind is there- 
fore the fuller. The young poet went 
back to India, married Dr. Naidu 
(breaking thru the bonds of caste to the 
scandal of all India) and commenced 





to make poetry out of her own life and 
the life of her race. 

So now in her poems we find the 
most vivid and colorful presentments 
of India’s rich civilization ever put 
into English. Her exquisite art gives 
to the lines of “Palanquin-bearers” the 
very swaying of the gay litter that car- 
ries the light body of the lovely Indian 
maiden; the wandering singers,’ the 
weavers, the corn-grinders, the snake 
charmers, the young brides with henna- 
dyed fingers, the harvesters, the gip- 
sies, the widows going to suttee with 
passionate joy—all these figures pass 
before the eyes of the reader of “The 
Bird of Time” and “The Golden Thresh- 
old.” And with them appear other fig- 
ures—figures from the tremendous 
pageant of India’s past and India’s 
mythology—the Princess Zeb-un-nissa, 
the kings and queens whose splendor 
is splendidly entombed at Golconda, 
Savitri, Sita, Draupadi, Damayanti and 
Sakuntala, the five immortal women of 
Sanskrit legend, Radha the fairest of 
milkmaids, and Lord Krishna himself, 
playing on his bamboo flute an idyl of 
love and spring. 

With what consummate art she con- 
ceals her art, suiting the rhythm to the 
thought with unfailing appropriateness! 
A memorable example of this is her 
“Coromandel Fishers’—a song which 
gives us in its lilting music the wash 
of the waves and the recurrent stroke 
of the oars, and almost the salt smell 
of the spray. How triumphantly rise 
the voices of the grateful men and 
women in “The Harvest Hymn,” how 
veritably do the rhythms of the poem 
called “Indian Dancers,” suggest the 
graceful movements of the lithe brown 
bodies in their glittering garments of 
purple, and the “tinkle and tread of 
the slumber-soft feet’’! 

Like every true poet, Sarojini Naidu 
makes her songs out of her own life as 
well as out of the life about her. She 
has written a charming sequence of 
poems to her four little children, Jaya 
Surya, Padmaja, Ranadheera, and Lila- 
mani. Her love lyrics are no mere exer- 
cizes in versification, they are the ex- 
pressions of a great and noble passion. 

But the poem which seems to me to 
be the most complete revelation of this 
true poet’s soul is not a love poem, nor 
is it a study of the streets or forests 
of her dear native land. It is a poem 
called “Guerdon”—an address to the 
master of songs and singing, craving 
for all the members of creation the 
boons appropriate to them, and for the 
poet herself “the rapture of song.” In 
that phrase we have the perfect defini- 
tion of Sarojini Naidu’s contribution to 
literature, the secret of her genius. 
Not for her the laborious effort to force 
upon the world a philosophy, not for 
her the task of deliberate description 
and interpretation, for her only the 
spontaneous expression of inevitable 
beauty, for her “the rapture of song”! 

New York City 
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HE weakness shown in the 
American conduct of public af- 
fairs arises chiefly from our un- 
thinking optimism which clings 
to the belief that the action of a mul- 
titude of individuals even if moved by 
a thousand sources of ignorance or 
short-sighted selfishness will give as 
good results as carefully thought out, 
purposeful action. The greatest menace 
to our future is the pernicious careless- 
ness with which we disregard manifest 
dangers and continue to drift instead 
of trying to find out where we are 
going and why we are going there. 

Nowhere are these things more clear- 
ly shown than in our methods of mak- 
ing and enforcing laws. In this we 
have retained without material im- 
provement an organization adopted 
when parliamentary government was 
in its infancy. It is wholly unsuited to 
the complex requirements of the cen- 
tury when the Government is being used 
more and more as an instrument of 
direct service. Other countries have 
recognized this. Great Britain has had 
reform after reform until its method 
of preparing and enacting bills is as 
superior to their procedure of one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago and as superior 
to ours of today as the motor car is to 
the ox cart as a means of travel. 

In business and in industry no nation 
is quicker than America to discard an 
old machine or system to adopt a new 
and better one but when it comes to 
legislation there is an altogether differ- 
ent record. 

The forty-eight states of this country 
have just elected in all about four thou- 
sand members of the state legislatures. 
They will soon assemble to turn out 
a new grist of laws and provide for 
the running expenses for the next year 
or next two years. If these men had been 
chosen to operate railroads or factories 
each one would have been required to 
show that he was qualified for the task, 
that he either had practical experience, 
or knew something of its theory. This 
greater task of government, which 
touches the lives and welfare of the 
people more intimately than banks or 
railroads has equal need of competent 
and efficient direction. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many of those elected have any ade- 
quate knowledge of their state’s needs 
or definite plans regarding the work 
ahead of them. I happen to know two 
of the recently elected members. One 
is a university graduate who has 
served in previous legislatures. He has 
the benefit of some knowledge of the 
theory of governments and of the work- 
ing of the legislative machine. His 
record is good. But this did not insure 
his election. It required the hardest 
kind of work on the part of his friends 
to prevent his being defeated by a can- 
didate without previous experience in 
legislation and with no apparent equip- 
ment for the duties of a legislator. 

The other member is a carpenter. 
This is his first session. He knows noth- 
ing of the large problems of the state 
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BY ELWOOD MEAD 








Criticism or rather complaint of 
our legislative methods is common 
enough in this country, but for the 
most part it comes from those who 
have no better way to suggest un- 
less it be some novel scheme that 
they have happened to think of 
and that nobody has tried. The au- 
thor of the following article, how- 
ever, has the exceptional, possibly 
the unique qualification of having 
many years experience in the gov- 
ernmental affairs under the Ameri- 
can and British flags and is able 
from personal knowledge to point 
out the weakness of our system 
and how it may be remedied. Mr. 
Mead has served in the capacity 
of irrigation expert in Colorado 
and Wyoming and at Washington. 
Later he was called to Victoria, 
Australia, to take charge of the 
extensive irrigation and coloniza- 
tion projects there-——THE EDITOR. 




















and has no concern about them. To him 
politics is a pastime. His chief idea is 
loyalty to his party and to help it down 
the other side, exactly as he supports 
the local baseball team against those 
from other towns. His feeling of par- 
tizanship has no connection with the 
purposes and policies of legislation. It 
is doubtful if this member could pre- 
pare a bill of any kind if he worked on 
it the whole length of a session. He has, 
however, no intention of attempting it, 
and yet it is certain that when the 
records are made up his name will ap- 
pear as the introducer of a considerable 
number of bills. He is canvassing now 
for such a grist, telling his supporters, 
“If there is anything you want done, 
fix up the bill and I will introduce it.” 
And all over this state and probably all 
over the country bills are being incu- 
bated by the hundreds and will in time 
be dumped into the legislative hoppers 
of the several states without any coher- 
ent idea of what is to be accomplished 
and with the final outcome of the ses- 
sion quite largely a matter of blind 
chance. 

At the last legislative session in Cali- 
fornia 2877 bills were introduced. Of 
these the governor vetoed 227 and 771, 
an appalling number, became laws. The 
Session Laws of Arkansas for 1915 
comprize a book of 1046 pages and of 
Massachusetts 1100 pages. Think of the 
tremendous adjustment it requires to 
have sueh a mass of inchoate and illy 
digested laws added to the existing ac- 
cumulation. 

The worst feature of these laws is 
that most of them are of trivial im- 
portance, prepared to, serve local or in- 
dividual interests. They do not touch 
the great social and industrial ques- 
tions which are becoming so important. 

In this state there is need of legisla- 
tion which will provide a better voca- 
tional training, so that we will equip 
fewer clerks and more expert artizans. 
We need some definite policy to control 





WHAT’S WRONG WITH LEGISLATURES? 


the diversion and use of streams for 
power and irrigation. We need a better 
system of land colonization, one which 
will improve the conditions of the farm 
laborer and lessen the menace of non- 
resident ownership and tenant farmers. 
The subject of social health insurance, 
the modifications of our laws for the 
regulation of public corporations are all 
matters of anxious thought in the 
every-day life of the state. But legisla- 
tion on any of these questions cannot 
be undertaken lightly. It should be based 
on long and careful investigation. Those 
who prepare bills need to understand 
conditions here and to know what other 
countries have done in order that the 
world’s experience may be utilized. 
Such laws can only be prepared by men 
of ability and special training, but if 
such men are members of the legisla- 
ture, it is accidental. 

Our political system does not encour- 
age men to prepare for public service 
because it gives no hope of a career. 
The sessions of the state legislature are 
regarded as a casual and rather dis- 
agreeable incident to be gotten rid of 
as quickly as possible. In some states 
the time is restricted to sixty days. 
In all it is too brief to permit of the 
work being properly done. The pay 
hardly meets the members’ expenses 
while at the State Capitol. The position 
of legislator is held in so little honor 
that ambitious young men are discour- 
aged from taking interest in public 
affairs. Those. who seek nominations 
usually do so for personal reasons. 

When these members meet, their abil- 
ity to perform the tasks that need to 
be accomplished will be restricted by 
their primitive conceptions of their 
duties and responsibilities. But this is 
not the most serious obstacle to effec- 
tive service. The other weakness in our 
legislation is that there is no central- 
ized authority for directing the business 
of the session. This is because of our 
unfortunate committee system, under 
which the mass of bills are considered 
in private, with seldom a record of 
votes, with party lines not closely drawn 
and with no definite program of legis- 
lation to be carried out by the party- 
in power or accountability on the part 
of the government for failure to have 
such a program. The members of the 
legislature cannot acquire the informa- 
tion needed to deal wisely with the bills 
that come before them. They have no 
time. They have to work on the un- 
ending grist of new bills. The result is 
that obsolete methods and wasteful 
practises are perpetuated simply be- 
cause legislators do not have the op- 
portunity of informing themselves suffi- 
ciently to make effective reforms. 

In this state the last legislature ap- 
pointed several separate commissions, 
most of them to work without com- 
pensation, to investigate different in- 
dustrial and economic questions and to 
submit bills covering these subjects. 

The objection to these devices is that 
they are neither economical nor effi- 
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cient. They take too much time for 
the results attained and they do not 
overcome certain essential defects in 
our legislative organization. The com- 
missions ip this state have spent months 
studying conditions. They will bring 
their information and conclusions to an 
entirely different body of men than the 
one which provided for their appoint- 
ment. Instead of this work being done 
by unpaid substitutes, all such investi- 
gations should be made by the legisla- 
tors themselves. Then matters could be 
properly presented to the legislative 
body by some one having first hand 
information. 

Such an arrangement is not now pos- 
sible because in most states the mem- 
bers of the lower house are only elected 
for a single session, whereas they ought 
toe be elected for at least three. This 
would give time to prepare themselves 
for their duties, to become informed re- 
garding the people’s needs. They can- 
not do this, however, unless there is 
an entire change in the compensation. 
A law maker in this country ought to 
have more responsibilities and larger 
duties than are now imposed on him, 
and the salary ought to correspond. 
Instead of a meager per diem for the 
few days of the state session, members 
ought to be paid an annual salary and 
be required to give their entire time 
to legislative duties. In the Australian 


states, which have a smaller popula- } 


tion and far less difficult legislative 
problems, parliament members receive 
from $1500 to $1800 a year. Members 
of the Ministry receive from $4000 to 
$6000 a year. The benefits which 
the people of Australia have derived 
from the enlargement of the activities 
of their government make these salaries 
one of the best possible investments. 

In their organization and operation 
our state legislatures are archaic, ob- 
solete and unworkable. They not only 
need to be reformed, but to be recon- 
structed. Instead of our decentralized, 
irresponsible committee system we need 
a centralized, responsible authority, 
like the cabinet of the British Govern- 
ment or of Canada, which will deter- 
mine what laws are to be considered 
and cast aside without mercy the mass 
of trivial and irrelevant bills that now 
discredit our legislative records and are 
such a dangerous nuisance to the busi- 
ness in this country. Some provision 
must be made for the proper prepara- 
tion of important bills. In nearly every 
government except our own the ministry 
acting as an executive committee of 
the legislature works continuously be- 
tween the sessions considering govern- 
ment affairs and perfecting measures to 
be introduced at the next session. Some 
of the important industrial measures 
are often worked on two or three years 
before being introduced. We need in 
this country what other efficient govern- 
ments have—a committee representing 
the party in power which will determine 
the bills that are to be considered and 
an officer having the legal knowledge to 
put all bills considered into proper legal 
form and determine in advance their 
effect on existing laws. 

Berkeley, California 
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So he steam-exploded grains of wheat and rice. 
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Like Nuts 


The fearful heat gives Puffed Grains a taste like toasted nuts. 
They are often used like nut meats. 
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GREEK WAYFARERS 

It was evidently a labor of adoration 
for Edwina Stanton Babcock to write 
the verses in her volume of Greek 
Wayfarers. She wrote them, it ap- 
pears from almost every line, not be- 
cause she felt she must write poetry but 
because she knew she must write about 
Greece. Miss Babcock is an able and 
skilful writer of rhythmic, imaginative, 
colorful verse. What is more she is an 
ardent and reverent lover of the Greek 
tradition, the Greek spirit and the 
Greek land. She has wandered thru 
Greece; she has immersed herself in its 
present charm and picturesqueness; 
she has studied and contemplated and 
dreamed over the richness of its past. 
She has woven the two into her songs, 
but the glowing olden thread is always 
the dominant note in the pattern. 

We are moved to quote two of the 
poems from Miss Babcock’s book. They 
are fair—perhaps a little more than 
fair—specimens of its quality: 


THE BLACK SAIL 
How did it seem, that warm thyme-scented 


ay 
— emerald figs hung swelling in the 


Resoaianies glooms of laurel and of bay, 

And pomegranate flowers burned their 
spark 

Thru cypresses, to wait ‘neath temple 


eZe, 
Scanning the hermless highways of the 
seas. 


Watching for one white canvas far away, 
And when the morning seemed to grow 
so late, 
Going, amaracus and grapes to lay 
With reeds and gums on Nike’s stylobate, 
Muttering : “"'Tis the Day—he cannot 


Then on a sudden, seeing—the black sail! 

We cannot agree with those critics 
who find fault with such a word as 
“hermless.” As soon as one recalls that 
a “herm” was the statue of Hermes 
that marked the highways of old-time 
Greece, “hermless” becomes a vivid 
poetic epithet. The other bit of verse 
is in quite a different tone: 


THE LITTLE SHADE 
No longer that gray visage fix, 
haron, 
Asking me how I come to mix 
With this pale boat-load on the Styx, 
Charon. 


I am so very small a Shade, 
haron, 
Holding the vase my father made 
And toys of silver all inlaid, 
Charon, 


Ferry me to the golden trees, 
Charon, 

To isles of childish play and ease 

And baths of dove-like Pleiades, 
Charon. 


Ferry me to the azure lands , 
Charon, 
Where some dead mother understands 
The lifting of my baby hands, 
Charon. 
When one has received such abun- 
dant pleasure at a writer’s hands, it is 
perhaps ungracious to pick out a tiny 


72 


slip for criticism. But we cannot for- 
bear to chide Miss Babcock for rhym- 
ing “ten cents” with “antecedents”’— 
even tho Browning himself did some- 
times commit similar atrocities. 


Greek Wayfarers, by E. S. Babcock. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


THE GREATER WAR 

A notable book is Israel Zangwill’s 
The War for the World, which con- 
tains some forty odd essays and papers, 
most of them concerned directly or in- 
directly with the present conflict. The 
war to which the title refers, however, 
is the ceaseless war of civilized justice 
and reason against force. While this 
book is pro-Ally in sympathy, it is still 
courageously frank in criticism of cer- 
tain “Prussian” tendencies in Eng- 
land’s conduct under war conditions. 
Bristling with ideas, it throws a most 
interesting light on British thought 
and feeling at the present hour. Clear, 
hard thinking thruout, and finished 
literary art mark the work. Its author 
will be heard with special attention 
where he speaks of the Jews in relation 
to the present European struggle, of 
the woman’s movement in England in 
the same connection, and of the rela- 
tion of literature to the war. 

The Mocrnilian y Bn, sre 7 

ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 

In 1895 a woman of fifty, with more 
than thirty years of unusual success 
in building the schools of a city, en- 
tered a university seminar and began 
a new period of twenty years’ service. 

Probably Ella Flagg Young’s great- 
est services have been in perceiving 
and forwarding possible advances in 
educational democracy. She learned 
much from Dr. Dewey and supplement- 
ed him in his undertakings, nowhere 
with greater significance than in the 
development of his elementary school 

















MRS. YOUNG 


experiment at the University of Chi- 
cago which opened a new period in ed- 
ucation. She supported the elementary 
teachers in their efforts at organiza- 
tion when other leaders failed to see 
the necessity of this step for education- 
al progress. 

The same spirit appeared in her 
work in the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois State Board of Ed- 
ucation and the administration of the 
Chicago schools. She was a practica) 
politician, but did not hesitate in 1899, 
for instance, to resign from her posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent when 
an issue arose which she felt must be 
resolved in this manner. 

Dr. McManis has succeeded in giv- 
ing the impression of a strong person- 
ality accomplishing a great work of- 
tentimes in the face of serious opposi- 
tion. Those who know Mrs. Young in 
her private life could wish that a chap- 
ter had been given to her rare power 
in organizing a home life which afford- 
ed a base of supply for the strength re- 
quired and shown in her public service. 


Ella Flagg Young, by J. tena. Chicago. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.2 


THREE STUDIES OF LIFE 


Ethel Sidgwick’s new novel, Hatch- 
ways, is a skilfully written narrative 
of a young French aviator’s social ad- 
ventures in England. Unlike many 
novelists Miss Sidgwick does not make 
a flimsy fairy tale of the life of the 
best English society. She contrives to 
give us a sense of the normal humanity 
of this society, and by the subtle, effec- 
tive use of details and by adroitly pre- 
sented situations the men and women 
of the story are successfully character- 
ized and differentiated. But Hatchways 
lacks the vigor of thrilling event and 
powerful theme. We cannot build sky- 
scrapers with shingles. 

The Keys of the City, by Oscar 
Graeve, is a story of the bitterness and 
humiliation faced by two young lovers 
of idealistic tendencies because they be- 
gan life in an unfortunate social en- 
vironment and without adequate prep- 
aration for usefulness. Bewildered by 
circumstances, they make compromises 
with their love and with their ideals 
and are led farther and farther away 
from each other and thru sloughs of 
unloveliness. When they finally come to- 
gether, in a way not altogether satis- 
factory to the thoughtful reader, we 
feel the poignant pity of it, we are 
angry at the futility of struggles for 
success that only shatter dreams and 
ideals. Here is a wan light where should 
have been the full glory of a satisfying 
love. The author understands cause and 
effect. 

The Nest Builder, by Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale, is really the story of 
the race told in the lives of one woman 
and one man. Mary is the ideal racial 
woman, strong in labor and self-reliance, 
brave and compassionate, she is never 
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the lure of femininity, but always | [f 


womanhood, the oracle and the end. Her 
mate is a genius, brilliant and incon- 
stant and restless, a lover of strange 
honey. He is man, the conquerer, lord- 
ing it where he wills, but he is also 
man, the child, returning, after life 
has broken him, to the quiet nest, the 
brooding wings, the inward victory. The 
story is an eloquent appeal from thin- 
souled, callow individualism to the pride 
of racial sacrifice and strife and glory. 


Hatchways, by Ethel Sidgwick. Boston, Small 
Maynard & Co. $1.40. The Keys of the City, 
by Oscar Graeve. The Century Co. $1.35. 
The Nest Builder, by Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Hale. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.35. 


AT HOME IN BERLIN 

The Hausfrau Rampant, by Dr. Julius 
Stinde, has been translated by E. V. 
Lucas. Such a book as this condensation 
of “The Buchholz Family” comes with 
refreshment at this time of war and 
bitter reprisals. We had almost forgot- 
ten that the Germans are essentially a 
gentle, domestic, sentimental people; 
lovers of quiet pleasures, fond of flow- 
ers, and music and family festivals. 
Frau Buchholz is a typical German 
housemother, vitally interested in her 
kitchen, her daughters’ chances for 
suitable life-partners, and in the order- 
ly processes of middle-class life. Her 
match-making schemes are ingenuous, 
her bits of sentiment are whole-hearted, 
and her views of life not to be scorned 
as they result. from experience and 
occasional sound sense. We find Ger- 
man fun sometimes elephantine, but it 
is certainly a relief again to get 
glimpses of the German at home, and at 
peace with the world. 


The Hausfrau Rampant, translated by E. V. 
Lucas from the German of Julius Stinde. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.30. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE 

Surely one of the most interesting of 
the season’s books is H. H. Adler’s New 
Interior. You may not agree with its 
theory; you may not like its examples 
of “modern decoration for the modern 
home,”—this making of a room a work 
of art in itself, instead of the recepta- 
cle for a more or less miscellaneous col- 
lection of articles grouped together for 
use, for association and for intrinsic 
beauty. But the chapters and the pic- 
tures will set the house furnisher think- 
ing, even questioning the use or the 
beauty of some conventional purchases. 

It is the most intelligent study we 
have seen of the new fashions in house 
decoration. If it be extreme—and it 
is—it gives reason for the faith that 
is in it, and this reasonableness reas- 
sures us. After zebra stripes have 
faded; when the reincarnation of flower 
painted “cottage furniture” has _ re- 
turned to kindly obscurity; when we 
cease to regard color as the present 
fiction writer regards fact, any fact, 
as a virtue in itself; that is, when we 
have learned to discriminate between 
novelty and beauty, there should re- 
main to us a great gain in simplicity, 
and a taste for winning beauty rather 
in our needful furnishings than in 
ornaments. 


The New Interior, by H. H. Adler. The Cen- 
tury Company. $3. 
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The NEW YEAR an 
the NEW KNOWLEDGE 


OWADAYS in order to secure the fullest measure eo suc- 
cess, it is necessary to know something about many 
outside of your own profession or business, es 
new Rnowledge of which the present is so fruitfu 
It is therefore worth while to be well posted and keep so, and 
the first requisite is a comprehensive, up-to-date, practical general 
reference-work—just such a work as the New Second Edition of 


The Great 
Question- Answerer 





Made in America; 
it covers the world 


Not an ordinary revis- 
ion but an entirely 
new production. 


Reset from A to Z 


Size of page and num- 
ber of volumes incre 


24 Volumes 
20,000 Pages 
80, 000 Articles 


SPECIAL: NOTICE 


Unusual demand for the 
New, Revised, Enlarged and 
Improved Edition will soon 
exhaust the first and second 
printings and the delay in 
manufacturing, in sufficient 
quantity, the special thin 
paper required, will doubt- 
less somewhat retard de- 
liveries. 

However, those who subscribe 
first will be served first, and 
at the low price just now 
available, which present large 
sales warrant us in continuing 
temporarily, but subject to 
advance without notice. It 
is, therefore, best to 


ACT NOW 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


STRONG POINTS: 
1, Accuracy: Every important article written 
by specialists. 


2. Authority: Can be quoted without fear of 
successful contradiction. 

a @ : Coversa wider fieldthan 

any other aenevall reference-work—80,000 arti- 

cles,30,000 more than in any otherencyclopedia, 

Lucidity: Written in language so plain that 

even the young folks can understand, 

. Attractiveness: Not only educational but 

attractive and entertaining. 

6. Illustrations and Maps: Carefully prepared 
to illuminate and explain the text. 

7. Convenience: Printed on thin paper—not 
too thin but easy to Aandle and to leaf. 

8. Arrangement: All subjects alphabetically 
arranged and easy to find. 

9. Pronunciation: All except the most common 
words made clear by a simple phonetic system. 

10. Bibliography: Every important subject sup- 
mr wesw by a full list of books that may 
be consulted. 

11. Courses of Reading and Study: Affording 
specialized help toward self-instruction in lead- 
ing branches of knowledge. 

12.Research Bureau Service: Provides sub- 
scribers the free privilege of information from 
our Editors on any encyclopedic subject. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
was completed in the latter part of 
1916, thus covering the important New 
Knowledge so essential to present-day 
success. Thousands of the best minds 
of America and Europe have helped 
to make it. Result: a work of vast in- 
terest and immense utility. Get it now. 

—_ Sas You Set the 
w Toor 


Best of all > aad NEW LcrEATONAL a 
is easy to own. The Coupon will bring you £ 
=> Ind. 
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full particulars, with our 80-page book 


about the New Knowledge and showing ‘ 117 
Specimen Pages, Illustrations, Color- #5 aBopD. 
Plates, Maps, etc., with the reasonable oe AD & 
price and easy terms on which the ) Pp wen eee 

work can just now be secured, 3 449 Foorth Ave. 
Sending the Coupon places you New York City 


under no obligation. 
Mail it to-day and 
start the New 
Year right 


Sy = Send me full infor- 
mation ‘4 arding the 
Second. Edition of The 


few ratornationsl ap 
clopaedia, with details of 
the present special price, etc, 
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YAMANAKA & CO. 
254 Fifth Ave., New York 
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One of the clear glass globes is here illustra- 
ted, resting in a carved teakwood stand, with 
the graceful fish within it, swimming among 
rocks, pebbles and coral, growing aquatic 
plants and grasses, and about a Chinese ever- 
green which mounts high above the surface 
of the water. 




















AUTOGRAPHS 


New 96 Page Catalogue sent on request 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 














Driver Agents Wanted 


de in a Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are making money. Shipments 





catalog, and ail 


sUSH BOTOR COMPANY, Bash Temple, Chicago, Illinois 
There Is a Big Job Open As 


ACCOUNTANT 
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MAGAZINE 
for artists and art students— 
Publishes cash art as- 
signments, articles and 
ference Seeteenia 
Lettering and Obalk. talki 
’ work. Interesting, 








FACTORY 
REBUILT 


TYPEWRITERS 


gearaniens dhe"atie cs now, len il 
service through Branch Stores in leading “4 
cities. Send for latest booklet. 

AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE END OF 


N our issue of December 4 we pub- 
lished something in the form of vers 
libre which was entitled “Puss and 
Her Tail,” and was accredited to the 

authorship of “H. O. Nosreme.” The 

first and last sentences read as follows: 

I make! Oh, no! 

I clap my hands 

In infantine joy and amazement 

Before the first opening to me 

Of this august magnificence. 

What imports it 

Whether it is Kepler and the sphere; 

Columbus and America; 

A reader and his book; 

Or puss with her tail? 

We prefaced this with the request 
that our readers tell us frankly what 
they thought of it and of “free verse” 
in general, and we are much indebted 
to those who were kind enough to com- 
ply, for their letters form an interest- 
ing contribution to the question, now so 
much discussed, of the psychological 
effect of the free verse form. We print 
below some quotations, but we have 
thought it best under the circumstances 
to omit the writers’ names. 

We are obliged now to confess, what 
some of our correspondents recognized 
at sight, that the lines were taken from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s famous essay 
“Experience.” The new linear arrange- 
ment we owe to Miss Ellen B. Sherman, 
of Weston, Massachusetts, but the quo- 
tation was otherwise reprinted without 
change even of a punctuation point. 

As I haven’t a complete set of Emerson 
by me, will you kindly impart volume and 
page, saving weary hours of tracking 
“Puss” to her lair? What does “H. O.” 
stand for? 

New York 

Since “Hplar Odlaw” has an awk- 
ward as well as a suspicious look, it 
was thought best to use the initials 
when the names are reversed. We are 
sure Mr. Emerson would have pre- 
ferred it so. 

I liked your puzzle department after I 
got over being indignant at “Nosreme” for 
plagiarism of that wonderful sentiment 
from “Experience.” I would be thankful 
if a page each week could be devoted to 
that great writer’s works. 

Brooklyn 

Several of our correspondents take 
occasion to send us contributions of 
their own as a substitute for Emerson: 

I think the space could be much better 


utilized by reproducing the enclosed sermon. 
Iowa 


Perhaps the joke is on Emerson. En- 
closed please find two manuscripts in rimed 
verse, written by the undersigned. 

Colorado 

We should explain that our referen- 
dum was not intended as a hoax, but 
to test a theory of ours that some ob- 
jected to free verse and some admired 
it simply because of the novelty of its 
form without respect to its inherent 
merit. Some of the letters received con- 
firm this theory in our minds. 

Don’t make a fool of The Independent 
by publishing any more “Puss and Her 
Tail” matter. What has become of Pebbles? 


Surely that column never failed to interest. 
New York. 


This form of verse is in my judgment to 
poetry what Mutt and Jeff, the Katzen- 





jammer Kids, etc., and particularly the 


PUSSY’S TAIL 


Cubist pictures are to Art. I have no use 
for it. 
Ohio 


I have enjoyed your publications of “free 
verse” very much, especially Mr. Nos- 
reme’s. Let us have more of it. 

Ohio 


Really, Mr. Editor, I just can’t see why 
you publish this vers libre. I don’t deny 
that I can appreciate some of it, for here 
und there one stumbles upon a fragment 
that has something worth while in it. And, 
once in a long while, the form adds to the 
effect or the language adds to the vivid- 
ness. But can one justify the publishing 
and reading of vers libre on that ground? 
Cannot equally good arguments be ad- 
vanced in behalf of the trashy novel or the 
“cheap” moving picture show? Yet most 
of us do not waste our time on these. We 
read only the best novels and see only the 
best “movies” because life is too short to 
hunt for a needle of truth or beauty in a 
haystack of worthless and commonplace 
encumbrances, 

But, say,—if you see anything in it 
worth while, you might publish a course 
of instruction aimed at making us see it, 
too! 

Pennsylvania 


If the author of “Puss and Her Tail” 
intended to convey a meaning, to express 
something he had in mind, won’t you please 
ask him to translate it? Perhaps then back 
woods folks like myself could understand 
what he was trying to say. 

Pennsylvania 


It is unfortunately too late to get the 
author to translate it, but even when 
he was alive he would never do it, tho 
many folks, not always from the back 
woods, beseeched him to. 


“Puss and Her Tail” has, as any one 
may see by inspection, the correct shape 
of a comb, minus some of its teeth, which 
we are told is characteristic of this sort 
of verse. It also has a coherent idea run- 
ning thru the lines which is more than can 
be said of some of the vers libre in art, 
that comes in under the head of “Modern- 
ism,” “Cubism,” “Futurism,” ‘“Synchron- 
ism” and other schools. But when you have 
said that you have said all. 

“Puss and Her Tail” lacks the super- 
nality of Thomas Gray, the life and move- 
ment of Rudyard Kipling, the sentiment 
of Eugene Field and even the charm of 
Ben King or Arthur Guiterman. Of course 
a pussy’s tail is a very important thing, 
in so far as the pussy herself is concerned, 
and merits the most serious consideration. 
Mr. Nosreme has lost the opportunity that 
lay within his grasp of producing some 
heroic verse, he has neglected to seize upon 
an epic and he has merely groveled in vers 
libre without rime or reason. He has played 
with the muse and lost. 

New York City 


I have read with interest—but without 
thrill—the bit of free verse by Mr.—or is 
it Miss or Mrs.?—Nosreme in the current 
Independent. This “free verse,” I submit, 
is not poetry. Not because it is “free,” but 
for quite other reasons. Interested as I am 
in the idea which Mr. Nosreme presents, I 
am left cold by his presentation of it. 
Poetry—as is poetry—does not leave me 
cold. It warms my heart and sends a pleas- 
ant glow running thru my emotional 
processes. . 

When a “piece” does not produce this 
glow, even tho it be cast in the most iron- 
bound of verse forms, I deny it the name 
of poetry. When it does vivify my emo 
tions and raise their temperature, I know 
I am reading poetry, no matter what its 
eccentricities of meter and rime and form 
in general. 

Mr. Nosreme’s “piece” is good prose; but 
it isn’t even poetic prose. “ 

Mr. Nosreme should stick to his prosaic 
last, unless he can touch the old-time lyre 
of the formal strings to better effect than 
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he can the lawless instrument of the mod- 
ern day. 
New Jersey 


Our New Jersey correspondent seems 
to have got his last and his lyre mixt, 
but we agree with him that the hight- 
ening of the emotional temperature is 
a good test of good poetry. Some critics 
have denied to even Emerson’s rimed 
verse the title of poetry on the ground 
that it left them cold. 


I am an old woman in my eightieth year, 
and ali my life I have delighted in poetry. 
My personal test of its value is this, Does 
it fix itself in the mind or when once read 
is it passed by and forgotten? I venture 
tc say that no one returns again and again 
to such vers libre as “Puss and Her Tail” 
and commits it to memory. But take Ten- 
nyson’s “Ring Out beg Bells,” Bayard 
Taylor's ‘ ‘Song of the Camp” or in later 
years “Lydia Is Gone This Many a Year,” 
by Lizette Reese; they haunt the memory 
and will not be forgotten. 

Perhaps I am mistaken and vers libre 
is not meant for poetry. What is it then 
and why should it take up so much room 
on the printed page? 

California 

The point raised in this last sentence 
is one that appeals to every editor. If 
the price of paper keeps on going up 
the vers librist movement must be sup- 
prest somehow. 


Rime and rhythm may not be essential 
to poetry, but if they help to highten our 
emotion they should not be lightly discard- 
ed. Words have a meaning beyond the 
definitions of the dictionary, and when 
properly grouped leave a deep impression 
on the mind. In this respect the recent 
writers of free verse do not seem to have 
made the best use of their enlarged oppor- 
tunity. 

Realism has taken the place of idealism, 
and with distinct loss. The idealism of 
Plato has not yet faded from the world. 
Man has not yet 
“Forgot the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came.” 

Poetry, as it seems to me, should at 
least give us glimpses of the spiritual life 
that is over all and at times touches us all. 

Massachusetts 


We are disappointed that our Massa- 
chusetts correspondent found Emerson 
deficient in idealism and spirituality. 


If this late aberration to which so many 
are becoming addicted has any relation to 
art it is in the sometime vision or thought 
they mangle and offer in an odious and 
unacceptable form—in rare instances their 
intent may be well, but they, with the crude 
amateur, should not be allowed to demolish 
all standards of beauty and form. 

Illinois 


Since you invite opinions, and assure us 
that both you and the author of “Puss and 
Her Tail” are proof against hurt feelings, 
I venture to ask, “Must you publish vers 
libre?” And is. that selected on the same 
ground as the “Remarkable Remarks’? Or 
possibly the office boy is really guilty in 
this case? 

As to “Puss and Her Tail,” I do dimly 
perceive a thought hidden behind its form- 
lessness, but, while I would not make 
“odious” comparisons, could you, just for 
a@ moment, place the expression of that 
thought beside the ordered beauty and dig- 
nity of Tennyson, 

New York 


We can remember the time when The 
Independent was publishing the verse 
of an unknown writer by the name of 
James Whitcomb Riley and was receiv- 
ing the same sort of letters it receives 
now whenever it publishes free verse. 

The Riley stuff was not, as our dis- 
trest correspondents pointed out, the 
sort of thing hitherto called poetry and 















































Best and Cheapest Service in the World 


Here are some comparisons of telephone conditions 


in Europe and the United 


Here we have: 


Continuous service in practically 
all exchanges, so that the telephone 
is available day and night. 


A telephone to one person in ten. 


3,000,000 miles of interurban or 


long-distance wires. 

Prompt connections, the speed of 
answer in principal cities averaging 
about 3% seconds. 

Lines provided to give immediate 
toll and long-distance service. 


States just before the war. 


In Europe: 


Nine-tenths of the exchanges are 
closed at night, and in many cases, 
at mealtime. 

Not one person in a hundred has 
a telephone. 

Not one-eighth as many miles in 
proportion to population and terri- 
tory. 

In the principal cities, it takes 
more than twice as long for the 
operator to answer. 

No such provision made. Tele- 
phone users are expected to await 
their turn. 


As to cost, long-distance service such as we have here was not to be had 


in Europe, even before the war, at any price. 


And exchange service in 


Europe, despite its inferior quality, cost more in actual money than here. 


Bell Service is the criterion for all the world, and the Bell organization 
is the most economical as well as the most efficient servant of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 
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One System 
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ordered quantities of The Independent for 
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Tennyson or Wordsworth would never 
have written it. We do not wish to base 
any argument on this. We merely hap- 
pen to recollect it. 

The publication of “Puss” brought 
us several excellent discussions of the 
value of verse ana its relation to prose. 
We must quote from two of them at 
some length: 


For one, I think it well worth a place in 
this notably good issue of The Independent 
—the thought is at once simple and search- 
ing, and the expression of it in every way 
felicitous. But when it comes to calling it 
verse, why, unless one is willing to sweep 
away the distinctions of a well-established 
terminology, he feels inclined to protest. 
In spite of the capital letters at the begin- 
ning of its lines, I can see nothing in it, 
hear nothing in it, but pleasingly rhythmical 
prose; nor would any one else, I take it, 
were the composition to be printed in the 
form of a prose paragraph. If giving it the 
present form has changed that prose into 
verse, the same process can transmute any 
bit of prose whatever. I take from a note- 
book in my desk this random ‘record of 
travel, and without the change of a single 
word transcribe it in vers libre form: 

As we neared Cologne, 

At seven-thirty last evening, 

The sun set 

Gloriously— 

A huge ball of fire 

That made a path of crimson light 
On the surface of the stream. 
Above ; 

Was the crescent moon, 

And ahead, thru the gathering shadows, 
‘The great spires of the Cathedral 
Loomed. 

Am I, then, what one of your contribu- 
tors a few weeks ago so happily called a 
“verse libertine’? As regards this evidence, 
at least, I can prove an alibi, on the basis 
again of a generally accepted terminology ; 
for verse is verse and prose is prose, and 
never the twain shall meet—the difference 
being that the rhythm of verse is the regu- 
larly recurring rhythm that we know as 
meter, while the rhythm of prose is contin- 
ually varied. Walt Mason’s lucubrations are 
verse, because they are metrical, and print- 
ing them solid cannot make them prose; 
“Puss and Her Tail’—Montaigne’s cat in 
another ovation—is prose, for its rhythm is 
not recurrent, and printing it open cannot 
make it verse, free or otherwise. That its 
content is poetic one freely grants, but that 
is another matter, outside the present dis- 
cussion. 

One might recall in closing that the bits 
of composition which masquerade in these 
latter days as vers libre were popular a 
dozen years ago under the name of “pas- 
telles in prose’’—a far more accurate desig- 
nation, 

Vermont 


All poetry is limited to the demands of 
buman nature, the mental make-up of the 
individual. “Those chords which vibrate to 
the tenderest emotions” (so painfully ex- 
perienced by Mr. William Guppy) have 
more of reality in them than appears super- 
ficially. Man acts according to his vibra- 
tions, vitally uniform waves and intervals 
of stress and give; he not only responds 
to vibrations—he himself sets things to 
vibrating. We walk, run, fly, metrically. 
Show me the man that takes step No. 1 
twenty-two inches in one second, No. 2 
twenty-four inches in three-fourths of a 
second, No. 3 twenty inches in a second 
and a half, No. 4 twenty-six inches in half 
a second, until he gets somewhere. Why, 
we are regular measuring worms! Pedome- 
ters are made on the supposition that a 
man will take fairly even, uniform steps, 
metred steps. A troop breaks step across a 
bridge. A lone dog ought to, but he doesn’t. 
Even he, dog that he is, sets up a powerful 
vibration. Suppose you and I take a walk 
across some bridge, you no doubt thinking 
about the picturesqueness of what you con- 
sider uphoppled lines, and I galloping with 
The Highwayman himself. You are the one 
who is going to break step, and I the one 


who is to set the whole structure in mo- 
tion, and, if I were a poet, the world itself. 
The intellect does not vibrate. It grinds. 

Most “free verse” I am inclined to think, 
is didactic. There is some metrical verse 
that should be “free verse.” John Mase- 
field’s ‘The Enduring Good” is an example 
of that. There is no reason either in his 
meter orin his rime. Well lined “free verse” 
might bring out the underlying rhythm. 
Mr. Nosreme’s “Puss and Her Tail’ is, of 
course, didactic in tone. It makes me think 
beautifully, but nevertheless, abstractly. He 
has chosen well its form. I pick up Henry 
Van Dyke’s “The Name of Franee.” It 
makes us Americans feel like—well, it 
makes us feel, feel, that is the int, it 
makes us feel—which “free verse” has, it 
seems to me, so far been incapable of 
doing effectively. 

The end of a verse line is an invisible 
eecinateen. The mind learns to pause. 
tead true verse and you will discover it so. 
An apt illustration is found in Robert Cam- 
eron Rogers’ “My Rosary” : 


“TY tell each bead unto the end—and there 
A cross is hung.” 


We men (generically—admit the women !) 
we men love motion. We women (scat the 
men!) love emotion. Let us keep the two 
in poetry, in the highest plane of poetry, 
and call verse, verse, and prose, prose, how- 
ever poetic the latter may be. We Anglo- 
Saxons make our words double-faced hypo- 
crites, 

One great defect of “free verse” is that, 
having been accepted sincerely as verse, 
it sprawls disappointingly upon being read, 
and thus lacks somewhat in force. There 
is rhythm in it just as in metred verse and 
in prose, but there is no place where metre- 
stress and rhythm-stress may meet in one 
great effect. “Free verse” is all too apt to 
straggle out and haul up unexpectedly—- 
it has not the delightful assurance and 
anticipation of the measured foot. 

With any one who doesn’t like metred 
verse, or prefers “free verse” to it, and 
writes accordingly, I have no quarrel. But 
I do have a difference with the man who 
is attracted to “free verse” seemingly only 
because the printer has lined it up in imi- 
tation of metred verse. (How many edi- 
tors, I wonder, have heretofore accepted 
“free verse” that came to them in typed 
prose form, or would have accepted it if it 
had so come to them?) But not a very 
great difference, for I am an admirer of 
the printer’s art and believe he has made 
improvements within even the past five 
years that he ought to be praised for. 
Library books tell the tale. I like good 
printing, and I like to have poetic prose 
lined according to the rhythm universal to 
prose and poetry. To that extent “free 
verse” pleases me more than poetic prose. 
Poetic prose—let us see the rhythm in it— 
visibly! 

But best of all I like that poetry which 
is all aquiver with the touch of life. To 
my mind “free verse” is like those coasters 
or scenic railways met with in pleasure 
parks. You never know when you are going 
to be plastered into your seat by a forced, 
well-nigh perpendicular gradient. Or be 
compelled to let your (bring in that “in- 
visible punctuation”), your, mortal insides 
grovel to the God of Gravitation. Give me 
the lovely ripplets of the sea—and now and 
then some mighty rhythmic swell at which 
all the little waves—and I with a light- 
some heart—shall laugh in glce. 

Washington, D. C. 


On the whole our readers seem to 
have taken “Puss and Her Tail” in quite 
the proper spirit. Some were attracted 
and some were distracted by the strange 
form, but in spite of this most of them 
recognized the beauty of the language 
and were willing to accept its message 
for what it was worth regardless of 
typography. This is as it should be, for 
as Kipling says: 

There are nine-and-sixty ways 


Of constructing tribal lays, . 
And every single one of them is right. 
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PEBBLES 


Jinks—What is the limit in this club? 
Binks—The food.—Last Word. 


The order of the day: more men and 
less menus.—London Opinion. 


She—I could dance to Heaven with you. 
He—Can you reverse.—Lehigh Burr. 


Song for the new Food Inquisitor: “Tell 
me where is fancy bread?”—Passing Show. 


Sad is the lot and sad is the portion 
of the restaurant patron, now that his por- 
tion is no longer a lot.—London Opinion. 


“They say the King of Denmark leads a 
dog’s life.” 

“Of course. He’s a Great Dane.”— 
Lampoon. 


Soph—Have you a minute to spare? 

Fresh—Sure. 

Soph—Tell me all you know.—Syracuse 
Orange Peel. 


“T hope you will come out ahead, Bob- 
bie. What are you being examined at this 
time of the school year for? 

“For adenoids.”—Early Bird. _ 


“The automobile business,” writes Old 
Becky Scharps, “is not stable.” “Maybe 
not.” madwags A. G. B., “but it’s garage.” 
F. P. A. in the New York Tribune. 


Hamilton College is an alma mater sed 
ingrata. “We shall be glad,” says Hamilton 
Life, “to hear of the death of any of our 
alumni.—F. P. A. in New York Tribune. 


I used to serve in Serbia, 

But was chased from my domain— 

The Huns have got Roumania, 

F’en there I can’t roumain. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Captain (examining uniforms which are 
expected to be marked with the owner’s 
name)—What does this mean, my man? 


. Your name seems to be obliterated. 


Private (in the rear rank)—No, sir. 
It’s O’Brien.—Saturday Night. 


Professor F'udge—What do you mean, 
Mr. Jones, by speaking of Dick Wagner, 
Ludie Beethoven, Charlie Gounod and 
Fred Handel? 

Jones—Well, you told me to get familiar 
with the great composers—Musical Amer- 
ica. 


Absolute knowledge I have none, 

But my aunt’s charwoman’s sister’s son 

Heard a policeman on his beat 

Tell a housemaid in Downing Street, 

That he had a brother who had a friend 

Who knew when the war was going to end. 
—Christmas Card. 


The editor was pretty mad. 

“Are you the chump who wrote up that 
recruiting ball?’ he said to the quak- 
ing reporter. “Oh, you are? Well, look 
here. ‘Among the prettiest girls in the room 
was Colonel Oldnut.’ Nice rubbish, that is. 
The Colonel’s a man. I suppose, isn’t he?’ 

“He may be,” said the reporter brazen- 
ly. “but that is where he was.”—New York 

imes. 


Sir: During the past summer, in my 
travels about town, I noted the following 
signs : 

“Healthatorium.” “Pantatorium.” 

“Hospital for sick clothes.” 

“I dye to live.” 

“Don’t chew the rag; chew our elegant 
20-cent meals.” 

“Umbrella Surgeon.” 

“Eat,” “Eatery.” “Eatateria.” 

“If your feet ache bring them in.” 

“Our sodas are the best—soda all say.” 

“Our eggs are like Cesar’s wife.” 

Could fill pages, as these signs are num- 

rless. Isn’t it about time to organize a 
society for the suppression of these atroci- 
ties? The sign plague and the phrase “He 
kept us out of war” are fast bleaching my 
hyperion forelock.—Chicago Tribune. 








NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


WHEN friends drop in for a little chat, their visit 

can be made the more enjoyable by tempting 
refreshment. Try a few Uneeda Biscuit with pea- 
nut butter or marmalade, followed by those exqui- 
site dessert confections, Nabisco Sugar Wafers, and 
a cup of tea or cocoa. Your guest will appreciate 
your good taste and thoughtfulness. Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers are sold in ten-cent and twenty-five-cent tins. 


ANOLA—Chocolate-flavored sugar wafers with 
most delightful, sweetened, creamy fillings. Serve 
with any dessert or beverage, or as a confection. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


What 15¢ sm You'ts Nation’s Capitat 


The little matter of 15¢ in stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. ‘I'he Pathfinder is™ an illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation’s Center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and that tells the truth 
and only the truth; now in its 23d year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou want to keep 
posted on whatis going on in the world, at t' cteupense of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 








which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholegome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 18e to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 
43 weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new Friends, Pathfinder, Box 39, lashington, D. C. 











THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTIETH YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION : 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. : 
WORK: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy Studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: A teacher for every six boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision ; hiking, woods life. 
You are invitea to come and see for yourself. Catalog sent on application, 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and sae the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere, Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Sedependiont. New York. 
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® PINEHURST cNoR™, 
4 ot CAROLINA HOTEL and Cottages open for the Season 
HOLLY INN, BERKSHIRE and HARVARD open early in January 


, Golf 


Three eighteen-hole courses 
and a nine-hole course. The 
fairways and greens are equal 
to any in the South, 


The clay tennis courts at 
Pinehurst are famous both 
among professionals and 
amateurs for their excellence. 


Tennis 
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Shooting being located here. orse CING tin g, running 
30,000 acre private “and steeple 





shooting preserve. Guides, trained 
dogs and shooting wagons to be 


had by day or week. 
Motoring 


chasing events held each week 
throughout the season by horses 
from private stables. 

Excellent new roads for fifty miles 
in every direction. New State road 
completed to Savannah. 


No consumptives are received at Pinehurst 
Through Pullman service from New York and 
Washington via Seaboard Air Line Railway. Only 


one night from New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 


Send for illustrated booklet giving full information 


PINEHURST OFFICE, PINEHURST, N. C. 

















THE CONFIDENCE 


that no disturbing incident will mar 
the _— of your trip makes 
travel ona 


Raymond-Whitcomb Tour 


an ideal vacation. 


California and Hawaii: Delightful winter 
tours, er ey | Grand Canyon, Apache 
‘Trail, Petrified Forest, lovely Palm Canyon, 
the luxurious resorts of Southern California, 
Honolulu, the Hawaiian Volcano of Kilauea, 
and two tours  all-the-way-by-automobile 
from Riverside to San Francisco. Every 
detail of these tours is on the highest plane 
of travel. Departures every week in Jan- 
uary and February. 


Nassau and Florida: Many remarkable tours, 
including the fashionable Florida East Coast 
at the polgat of the season, long stays at 
beautiful assau-Bahamas, Havana, and 
Western Florida. All stops at the finest 
hotels exclusively. Frequent departures. 


Also Tours to South America, South Sea 
Islands and Australasia, and two luxuri- 
ous cruises to the West Indies, sailing Feb. 
10 and Feb. 24. 


Send for Booklet Desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Dept. 6, 17 Temple PI., Boston 
Rew York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 





ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 
2 West 47th Street New York City 
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MR. PURINTON’S 

BFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 














370. Mr. S. K. M., New York. “Am thinking 
of taking up civil engineering, first starting 
with surveying. Could you tell me the future 
of this profession, extent of the field, chance 
for advancement, salary, qualifications, good 
books on the subject, and great engineers of 
today with publishers of their biographies?” 
We congratulate you on your eagerness for 
knowledge, but can hardly offer an encyclopedia 
in the few lines at our disposal. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, or the American School of Corre- 
spondence, Chicago, would doubtless be glad to 
answer some of your questions. Others might 
be referred to the editor of a professional journal, 
such as Engineering Magazine, 140 Nassau 
street; The Engineering Record, 239 West 
Thirty-ninth street; Engineering News, Tenth 
avenue and Thirty-sixth street; all of New 
York. The Librarian of the Engineering So- 
cieties, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
might also furnish data. Possibly you would be 
answered by the Secretary of the Engineers’ Club, 
82 West Fortieth street; or of the Board of 
U. S. A. Engineers, 39 Whitehall street; both 
of New York. 





871. A Reader from New Jersey. “I have 
charge of planning and buying the food in our 
home. I feel that I am not managing properly, 
as I have no idea of the amount spent in a 
week or a month, until the bills come in. We 
have charge accounts, but I have no control of 
them. (a) How shall I regulate these expenses? 
(b) Our food last year, for a family of six, 
was about $1000. Do you consider this too high? 
(c) Should one have a definite system for the 
use of one’s personal income? What amounts 


or percentages should go to various items— 
clothes, travel, charity, sickness, books, et 
cetera?” 


(a) Make list of all foods; unite standard 
prices where they remain same, get current 
prices by telephone from dealers when ordering 
perishable goods; keep record of daily costs with 
orders; check up all memoranda of bills when 
received; and compare deliveries, to ensure full 
weight and measure, and accurate statements. 
Join one or two national housekeepers’ organiza- 
tions; enroll for partial or full domestic science 
course in a correspondence school; addresses 
from Efficiency Publishing Company, Wool- 
worth Building, New York. 

(b) About $100 too high, in view of other 
data in your letter. Unknown, unregulated costs 
are almost sure to be too high. 

(c) Fix your budget, ask our opinion of con- 
crete amounts, based on your actual income, 
Never mind percentages, quote figures. 





372. Mr. C. L. F., Minnesota. “I am a young 
man of twenty-one years, with two years of 
college and one year of teaching experience. I 
desire to enter the banking world, and would 
like to know of the different branches, the best 
field to enter, and the best schools adapted to 
fit one thoroly for this profession. Would it be 
_wise to finish the two years in college, and 
would the knowledge I have gained of the Span- 
ish language be of any benefit to me?” 


Get copies of Bankers’ Magazine, 253 Broad- 


way; Bankers’ Home Magazine, 20 Nassau 
street; Banking Law Journal, 27 Thames 
street; American Banker, 5 Beekman street; 


American Bank Reporter, Bergen avenue and 
149th street; all of New York. Study articles, 
reply to advertisements, subscribe for several 
journals. 

Can you study law, accountancy, or other 
business subjects at your college? If so, do it 
while finishing your course; if not, go to Har- 
vard, Northwestern University, or some other 
school teaching business branches. You could 
learn banking from La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago—secure their book, “Banking 
and Finance.” A course from the Business 
Training Corporation, 185 Madison avenue, New 
York, would probably help. you. The Walton 
School of Commerce, Chicago, or International 
orrespond Schools, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
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would be a good start for a bank position. Your 
Spanish would be valuable in a Southern bank, 
or an export house. 





$73. Prof. W. R. R., Iowa. “A certain student 
of mine seems constitutionally unable to spell. 
He ranks high in technical studies, and shows 
some literary ability; never could learn spelling 
in grammar and high school, and now fails to 
write many of the simplest words correctly, tho 
he and his teachers have tried every means 
known to the schools to correct this fault. The 
young man says he will not need spelling great- 
ly, however, in his career as engineer ; he pro- 
poses to hire stenographers, typewriters and 
proofreaders, and to waste no more time and 
energy on a task for him so apparently impos- 
sible. He cites the adding machine, and de- 
clares he must have spelling-machines, to leave 
his mind free for more important work. Is he 
justified in a belief so unusual?” 

Probably, yes. A slight malformation of the 
brain, or some forgotten injury during child- 
hood, may have created an abnormal condition 
that no amount of ordinary study will over- 
come. A thoro investigation of modern memory 
training systems—Atkinson, Berol, Dickson, 
Loisette—should yield profitable suggestions ; 
data from Efficiency Publishing Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York. Further help 
might be had from an experienced psychol- 
ogist or psychiatrist, found at almost any large 
university, hospital or medical college. But a 
youth can become a great engineer without be- 
ing a champion orthographer and we commend 
the young man’s resolution. 





374. Mrs. M. P. K., Pennsylvania. “I am 
starting to rebuild an old farmhouse on a twenty- 
two acre property a few miles from Philadelphia. 
In your recent article on “The Efficient Home” 
you spoke of the possibility of installing a modern 
electric lighting plant. Where should I apply 
for such information? I have investigated the 
plan of cooking with electricity, and would like 
to experiment along this line, if the cost of a 
good plant is not excessive.” 

Write to Western Utilities Company, 204 
Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; to Ohio 
Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio; and to Gray 
Motor Company, Gray Motor Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. Also obtain booklet “The Electrical 
Way in the Home” from Western Electric Com- 
pany, 463 West street, New York. 





375. Mrs. G. K. W., New Jersey. “‘Your article 
on ‘The Efficient Housewife’ is to be the basis 
of a program for our next meeting of The 
Housewife’s League. (a) How may we have 
access to the five channels of information you 
mentioned? (b) Can we get extra copies of your 
article? (c) How can a housewife save thirty 
per cent on home expenses, keep a daily schedule, 
become expert in home hygiene, as you recom- 
mend ?” 

(a) See Question Box answer No. 286 in The 
Independent for July 24, 1916. 

(b) Yes—apply to Efficiency Publishing Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York, for addi- 
tional copies of any of my writings. 

(c) Too many, and too broad subjects for 
adequate presentation here. Obtain literature 
suggested under (a), look for answers to your 
queries, then ask us in detail about results of 
your search. Your club library should own sev- 
eral modern books treating all phases of house- 
hold management, and members be advised to 
consult them freely. Titles of books may be had 
from Efficiency Publishing Company. 





376. Mr. K. D. K., Illinois. “I have read with 
great interest and appreciation your recent ar- 
ticle on ‘Concentration.’ Will you kindly recom- 
mend two or more books on the subject ?” 

You should find helpful thoughts in the books 
on the meaning and use of Concentration written 
by Elizabeth Towns, Elbert Hubbard, Dr. Julia 
Seton, F. W. Sears, Henry Harrison Brown, 
and others. Obtain list from Efficiency Publish- 
ing Company, Woolworth Building, New York. 

A better group of texts for the average man 
would probably be composed of such works as 
“Will Power,” by Frank Channing Haddock, 
“Education of the Will,” by Jules Payot, ‘‘Per- 
sonal Power,” by Keith J. Thomas, other re- 
cent books by Orison Swett Marden, W. W. 
Atkinson, Herbert Kaufman, Harrington Emer- 
son. 





377. A Western Woman. “I am a school 
teacher, not fitted for the work I am doing, feel 
I must make a change. Wrote several character 
analysts but find their fees very large, as I 
have only $300 to keep me till established in 
another line (a) Shall I be helped enough to 


warrant paying fees? (b) Will these experts 
tell me where and how to get work immediately ? 
(c) Is phrenology a worth while science? (d) 
Could I not, for a change, learn to do office or 
secretarial work?” 

(a) In your case we think several good books 
on character analysis and vocational guidance 
would be a better investment, with your limited 
capital; don’t pay over $12 to $15 for such 
advice or literature. 

(b) Probably not. The inability to start you 
practically on the road to success that they them- 
selves mark out is a proverbial weakness of 
character analysts. But for any new occupation 
you will need preliminary technical training, 
which no counsellor can supply. 

(c) It is not yet complete, by Efficiency stand- 
ards. 

(d) Yes—a good plan, learn by mail while 
teaching. Ask Efficiency Publishing Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York, for list of corre- 
spondence schools of typewriting, stenography, 
bookkeeping, etc. Consult back files of Question 
Box for addresses of Secretarial schools. 





378. Mr. M. D. S., Michigan. “I am a junior 
in high school, have to give a talk in which I 
imagine myself the president of a large railroad. 
Please advise me, on this basis, how I can bring 
my business more patronage; run it for less 
cost, reduce accidents; eliminate loss of lives; 
and so forth.” 

Give better service—more prompt, comfortable, 
hygienic; run frequent excursions to places of 
interest; cojperate with farmers, clubs, manu- 
facturing plants, boards of trade, in developing 
new enterprises and tracts of land; originate 
methods to gain patronage and good-will of 
large shippers; learn scientific management and 
apply to your company; take correspondence 
course in traffic organization and supervision; 
obtain all available literature of the big railroad 
systems, such as The Pennsylvania, The Balti- 
more & Ohio, The New York Central, and study 
for ideas; read biographies of great pioneers in 
railroading, suéh as E. H. Harriman, James J. 
Hill; get particulars of Safety First Society, 
6 East Thirty-ninth street, New York; see ar- 
ticles and advertisements in magazines like Rail- 
way Engineering, 50 Church street; Railway Re- 
view, 30 Church street; Railway Age Gazette, 
Woolworth Building; Railroad Man’s Magazine, 
8 West Fortieth street, all of New York. 





379. Mrs. W. R. S., Florida. ‘““Would you kindly 
suggest physical exercizes for a boy of thirteen 
who is growing very fast? He is healthy and 
strong, but has one physical defect—his shoulders 
incline to droop.” 

Swimming, rowing, boxing, tennis, horizontal 
bars and gymnasium rings, military “‘setting-up” 
drill, Boy Scout Maneuvers. 

Look up methods and instructions of Ameri- 
can Posture League, 30 Church street, New 
York; the habit of standing, sitting arid lying 
straight should be made a special study. 

Obtain catalog of A. G. Spalding and Brothers, 
520 Fifth avenue, New York, and rig up a 
home gymnasium for the boy, letting him choose 
the games and implements so far as possible. 
Go over advertisements in Physical Culture Mag- 
azine, Flatiron Building, New York, and com- 
pare the details of various systems of home 
exercize, 





380. Mr. H. B. H., Massachusetts. “Will you 
please tell me the best book or authority on 
Concentration? I have read several books and 
articles, but all are most unsatisfactory, with- 
out practical aids or methods, either advanced or 
rudimentary. We all know the value of con- 
centration, but few have the, power, or knowl- 
edge of the practise. Won't you tell us how to 
begin ?” 

Resolve to make your work at least fifty per 
cent better, faster, more profitable; study Tay- 
lor, Gilbreth, Emerson, for time and motion 
saving adapt principles to your work; find rea- 
sons why you aren’t earning twice your present 
income, thru application of my recent article on 
‘The Efficient Salesman’ ; figure out plan to make 
your spare time bring you money, and stick to 
the plan till it does. 

Learn physical exercizes to aid concentration— 
Macfadden, or Swoboda, or a good gymnasium 
director could here be of help. Choose games 
and diversions that focus your mind and muscle 
— golf, tennis, diabolo, quoits, lasso throwing. 
See Question Box answer to Mr. K. D. K., 
Illinois, published in this issue—there is no 
“best authority.”” You will have to become your 
own. 
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THE UNION CENTRAL CASE 


Another chapter of the Union Cen- 
tral stock-dividend matter has been 
completed. The committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, which has been examining 
the accounts of the company for the 
purpose of ascertaining if the surplus 
earnings from non-participating poli- 
cies were sufficient to meet the dividend 
of $1,500,000 declared last March, has 
reported. The report made by the ac- 
countants who did the work for the 
committee has not been made public 
as yet and it is, therefore, impossible 
to discuss those details. Extracts from 
the report of the committee, submitting 
that of the accountants, have appeared 
in the insurance press, from which it 
appears that the examination of the 
accounts did not go back of January 
1, 1908, the year in which the first 
stock-dividend of $400,000 was de- 
clared; and that the non-participating 
earnings from the above date, to Jan- 
uary 1, last, were $1,247,447. 

As the amount of the non-partici- 
pating earnings from the beginning of 
the company to January 1, 1908, 
claimed by the management of the 
company at $779,000, was challenged 
by a committee of insurance com- 
missioners in 1909 to be in excess of 
the fact, the work just completed set- 
tles nothing. The controversy over the 
sufficiency of the earnings to cover the 
total of the two stock-dividends, $1,900,- 
000, remains where it was. If the 
earnings first claimed, $779,000, are 
correct, there remained on July 1, 1908, 
where the stock-dividend of $400,000 
was declared, a balance of $379,000; 
that amount added to the $1,247,447, 
earned since, would make a total of 
$1,626,447, out of which it would be 
easy to declare the stock-dividend of 
$1,500,000 on March 1, last. 

But as there has never ceased to be 
serious doubt as to the non-participat- 
ing earnings up to 1908, as the actuary 
of the company, in a report to the 
president estimated in July, 1904, that 
there had been a loss of $95,000 on 
the non-participating business written 
up to the beginning of that year, im- 
partial judges are warranted in lay- 
ing the claim of $779,000 profit four 
years later under suspicion. It was de- 
sirable, both for the company and the 
participating policyholders, that the 
amount of the non-participating earn- 
ings to January 1, 1908, be ascertained 
and that this committee of insurance 
commissioners did not settle that 
question seems to me a matter of seri- 
ous regret. 

Personally, until it is so ascertained, 
I shall remain skeptical, keeping in 
memory that the same actuary who 
found a profit of $779,000 in 1908 re- 


ported a loss of $95,000 in 1904. In 
1904 there was no motive for the cal- 
culations made by the actuary save 
those which prompted the president of 
the company (who died in 1906) to 
learn the exact results, as nearly as 
could be, of the company’s non-partici- 
pating business; in 1908 there was a 
desire by the new administration to 
increase the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $100,000 to $500,000 and 
pay it up, if possible, out of non-par- 
ticipating earnings. 

The committee of insurance com- 
missioners which has just reported, 
composed of the commissioners of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
Virginia and North Carolina, after 
citing the amount of non-participating 
surplus earned during the past eight 
years, referred to the doubt surround- 
ing the sufficiency of the previously 
claimed surplus from that source, and 
concluded by observing that there could 
be no high degree of certainty that the 
total amount of the stock dividends 
was actually earned. As to the fore- 
going, and the quotations which follow, 
the committee was divided, the com- 
missioners of Connecticut and New 
York dissenting from it. The ma- 
jority report (which was subsequently 
adopted by the convention) contained 
the following: 

An important question here is where will 
it all end? The by-laws of the company are 
ne obstacle to another stock dividend. Its 
charter presents no obstacle. The laws of 
Ohio do not stand in the way. The courts 
apparently do not look with disfavor upon 
such increases. Public opinion is the power 
that will finally end it. But public opinion 
does not operate in respect to an issue of 
which it knows little. Hence it is the duty 
of those who are informed to give the facts 
to the uninformed. One pertinent fact in 
this case is that all the company had to do 
to increase its capital twenty-fold was for 
two-thirds of its stockholders to assent and 
a resolution for the increase to be adopted 
by the directors. There is in this respect 
no check to the will of the stockholders; 
no state control; no state approval re- 
quired. If the company confined its busi- 
ness to its home state this would be only 
an Ohio problem, but when it transacts 
business in other states its doings interest 


-a broader field and other states must take 


steps to protect their policyholders in the 
future even if there is no remedy for the 
past. 

It is true and should be mentioned that 
the suit now in court in Ohio, brought by 
a policyholder to test the legality of the 
stock dividend, or suits brought by other 
policyholders for a like purpose, if numer- 
ous enough, may operate, when justice 
passes upon the true equities involved, to 
nullify in whole or in part the wrong to 
the participating policyholders pointed out 
to this convention by a former committee. 
But the uncertainty of it in view of the 
fact that one policyholder withdrew his 
suit upon receiving an agreement from the 
company to pay him $10,000 in settlement 
under certain conditions, or $5000 under 
certain other conditions, leads us to recom- 
mend remedial measures that we, as insur- 
ance commissioners, if we are in earnest in 
this matter, can have some voice and in- 
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fluence in having it enacted into law in our 
various states which will prevent stock 
dividends in the future, at least until they 
have been approved by a representative 
of the state. We, therefore, present for 
adoption the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in each state where not 
already provided for, a law be enacted 
prohibiting any change in the amount of 
the capital stock of a life insurance com- 
pany doing business therein, or any change 
in its charter or articles of incorporation, 
without express authority granted in writ- 
ing by the official of the state to whom 
is entrusted the duty of supervising insur- 
ance companies, provided, however, that 
this requirement may not be waived in case 
of a life insurance company of another 
state, where the laws of its domicile give 
like authority to its supervising insurance 
oflicial. 

The Connecticut and New York com- 
missioners concurred in recommending 
the resolution. 

Let us sum up. For forty years, from 
1867 to 1908, the company operated 
on a paid-up capital of $100,000, its 
stockholders receiving annual dividends 
of ten per cent. In 1908, when the com- 
pany was fully established, with assets 
of $62,242,454 and a net surplus of 
$2,410,620 and in need of no capital 
at all, $400,000 was appropriated out 
of an alleged non-participating surplus 
and capitalized, raising the value of 
the stockholders’ interest to $500,000, 
and their annual dividends to $50,000. 
The action was contested in the Ohio 
courts unsuccessfully, the decision be- 
ing in effect that all the surplus of 
the company belonged to the stock- 
holders and that not a cent of it was 
the property of the policyholders. In 
March, 1916, another stock dividend 
was declared, this time of $1,500,000, 
which was capitalized, and at the same 
time the authorized capital was made 
$2,500,000. So there yet remains to be 
paid up another block of stock amount- 
ing to $500,000. I join in the majority 
report of the commissioners to the ex- 
tent of inquiring: “Where will it all 
end?” 








H..E. W., Chicago, Ill., wants to know why 
he should not drop an Ordinary Life policy of 
$5000 in the Penn Mutual which is costing him 
$95, net, a year, for $6000 in the Guarantee Fund 
Life Association at ‘a cost approximately of 
$80 a year,” the Penn Mutual rate being at 
age 31, the Guarantee Fund at age 35. My 
correspondent asks that good reasons be given 
against the exchange. Well, to begin with, if 
the Guarantee Fund’s proposition were mathe- 
matically possible, the Penn Mutual would have 
adopted it years ago. The solid reason why he 
should not make the exchange is that the 
Guarantee Fund cannot provide insurance from 
age 35 to age 96, to all its policyholders, at $13 
per $1000, and that is what it must do under 
an Ordinary Life contract. A policyholder has 
the privilege of staying until he dies, whenever 
that may happen. Consider this comparative sit- 
uation. The Guarantee Fund had assets on Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, of $1,385,853. Its total liabilities 
were $104,628. The difference is surplus, or looks 
like it, and it sounds fine. That surplus is $1,- 
281,225. There is no reserve. The outstanding 
life insurance contracts in the hands of policy- 
holders aggregate $69,390,000. Behind that sum, 
as an offset to the increasing cost of insurance 
due to advancing age, is the surplus of $1,281,225. 
The outstanding insurance of the Penn Mutual 
is $646,383,305, not ten times that of the Guar- 
antee Fund. Its accumulated reserve to protect 
that insurance is $133,081,761, more than one 
hundred times the amount of the Guarantee 
Fund’s surplus. I would suggest that you have 
the representatives of the Penn Mutual and the 
Guarantee Fund argue the matter in your 
presence, 
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STOCKS AND THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT 

The stock market in the week that 
ended on the 30th became compara- 
tively dull and narrow, after two weeks 
of great activity and, at times, of de- 
moralization which closely approached 
panic conditions. On Tuesday, the day 
after Christmas, only 773,000 shares 
were sold. The preceding two weeks will 
be remembered for a long time by 
brokers and all others directly inter- 
ested in the market for securities. 
Following a preliminary decline on the 
11th, prices fell sharply on the 12th, 
owing to the announcement of Ger- 
many’s peace proposals. The next day 
saw a general recovery, due mainly to 
the covering of what are called short 
sales, made by traders who expect to 
gain if prices fall, but on the 14th, 
when the business transacted rose to 
2,464,000 shares, there was another 
break and the downward movement 
continued on the 15th. At the same 
time the price of wheat at Chicago was 
going down, for peace proposals or 
overtures at once suggest the opening 
of the Dardanelles and the release of 
Russia’s accumulated two years’ sur- 
plus of grain. Japan has been enriched 
by the war, and a vision of possible 
peace caused so much excitement and 
apprehension in the stock market at 
Tokio that it became expedient to close 
the Exchange there. Net losses here for 
the week were large, so far as the 
shares of all companies directly con- 
nected with war supplies were con- 
cerned. The loss for Steel Corporation 
common stock was 12% on transac- 
tions amounting to 2,637,000 shares, or 
nearly one-quarter of the week’s total 
of 10,602,000. From the price of Beth- 
lehem Steel 66 points were taken. Re- 
markable firmness and strength were 
shown by railroad shares, net changes 
as a rule ranging from % to %. 

At the beginning of the week that 
followed, the market was waiting for 
Premier Lloyd George’s response to 
the German proposals. When this was 
published, on the 19th, prices fell in a 
violent way, and on the 20th there 
were signs of much demoralization and 
weakness, with declines of 5 to 11 
points for active stocks. On the follow- 
ing day the depression was emphasized 
and greater losses were recorded. Peo- 
ple were talking about a panic in Wall 
Street. What took place was due to 
President Wilson’s note to the bel- 
ligerents, urging consideration of peace 
terms, and to the unfortunate state- 
ment of Secretary Lansing that this 
country had been “on the verge of 
war.” At the end of the week the offi- 
cial figures showed a long list of heavy 
losses, Bethlehem Steel leading with 
72 points. Prices of several of the 
prominent war order stocks were re- 





duced by 10 or 15. Steel Corporation 


shares (129% not long ago) fell to 
100%, but partial recovery made the 
net reduction only 8. These shares were 
still leaders in activity, for 2,613,000 
of them changed hands, the week’s 
total for the entire list being a little 
more than 9,000,000. 

Exhaustion or the elimination of 
many traders who had lost both their 
courage and their money made the 
market of Christmas week a quiet one. 
There was some reaction. On the 26th, 
when, as has been said, the business 
was only 773,000 shares, a_ small 
average gain was made. The reply of 
Germany to the President’s note had 
little effect. The market seemed to be 
waiting for more light on the situation. 
When it became known that the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank had been 
authorized to establish a connection 
with the Bank of England some thought 
that this would tend to remove the un- 
fortunate impression made in England 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s warn- 
ing about investment in British Treas- 
ury notes or Exchequer bills. The con- 
nection will permit and facilitate in- 
vestment of surplus funds in commer- 
cial paper abroad. On the 27th the 
market was still a comparatively nar- 
row one, and an average showed 
scarcely any gain or loss. Railroad 
stocks were almost stationary. As to 
the meaning and possible results of 
the peace correspondence there was a 
well defined division of opinion. The 
following day saw a slight increase of 
business (931,000 shares) and a down- 
ward tendency for war order stocks, 
but railroad shares were but slightly 
affected. There were additional signs 
that a considerable part of the trading 
“public” had found the market unat- 
tractive. During the steady and re- 
markable advance of war order stocks 
the “public” was drawn in. Much of 
the business in the long series cf 
million-share days was done in response 
to orders by wire from the West, and, 
probably, upon small margins. Ex- 
haustion of these by a peace decline 
compels liquidation and may lead the 
selling loser to avoid the market after- 
ward. The discomfiture of weak holders 
gives to professional traders their op- 
portunity, and the downward move- 
ment is accelerated by their sales. 
Thus the number of small holders is 
largely decreased, and there may be 
no buyers of the same class to take 
their places. 

The reasoning of the average trader 
or investor in what are called war 
order stocks as to the effect of peace 
takes into account little except the 
effect upon companies whose products 
are in demand only for war purposes. 
While peace would sharply affect the 
profits of a majority of these, there are 
some whose output may be equally 
serviceable when there is no war. This 
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DIVIDENDS 








Irving Savings Institution 
115 Chambers St., New York 
The trustees have declared a dividend 


for the six months ending Dec. 31, 1916, 
at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums from $5 to 
$3,000 entitled thereto under the By- 
laws, payable on and after Jan. 15th, 
1917. 
Deposits made on or before Jan. 10th 
will draw interest from Jan. Ist, 1917. 
H. E. Tener, President. 


GrorcE B. DunnNING@, Secretary. 
































AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, January 15, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, December 30, 1916. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1917, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 70 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable or Janu- 
ary 15, 1917, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, December 23, 1916. 

The transfer book do not close in connec- 
tion with this dividend declaration. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


THE CRESSON CONSOLIDATED GOLD MINING 
AND MILLING COMPANY. 
Dividend No. 51. 

Amount $122,000.00. 

Total amount to date, $4,343,162.50. 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ten 
(10) cents per share has been declared upon all 
outstanding stock of The Cresson Consolidated 
Gold Mining and Milling Company. 

Payable January 10, 1917, to stockholders of 
record, December 30, 1916. 

By Order of Board of Directors. 

ADOLPH F. ZANG, Secretary. 


BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


5 &7 Park Place, N. Y. 
<2] The Trustees have directed that 
interest be credited to deposit- 
ors entitled thereto at the cate of 
PER ANNUM, 
payable on and after 
January 15th, 1917. 
H. F. Hutchinson, Prest. W. H. Rose, Secty, 




























WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A quarterly dividend of 1%% (87% cents per 
share) on the PREFERRED STOCK of this Com- 
peny will be paid January 15, 1917. 

A dividend of 1%% (87% cents per share) on 
the COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1916, will be paid 
January 31, 1917. 

Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of December 30, 1916. 

H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

New York, December 20, 1916. 


7 If you wish an absolutely safe 
% 











investment paying 3% % every six months, write us 
for further particulars. 
Reliance H aA iation. New Orleans, La. 


THE INVESTMENT EDITOR 


of Tue InperenDENT will answer any inquiries, 
without charge, pertaining to investments of all 
kinds. Address your inquiries to Investment 
Editor, Toe INDEPENDENT, 119 West goth Street, 
New York. 











is true of steel companies and of those 
which make rolling stock and other 
things which are required for rail- 
roads. Many industries will be export- 
ing their products after the war be- 
cause these will be needed for recon- 
struction. But the more than doubled 
prices of the present time must then be 
reduced. 


STEEL PROSPERITY 

Proposals for peace negotiations have 
not affected the steel industry, for addi- 
tional price increases have been made 
and many new orders, both foreign and 
domestic, have very recently been 
placed. It is understood that those from 
abroad, which call for shell steel, have 
clauses which permit substitution of 
kinds of steel which will be useful after 
a declaration of peace. Foreign govern- 
ments are still buying rails, ship plates 
and pig iron. At the present time there 
is a slight restriction of output, owing 
to a shortage of railway cars. Nine- 
teen of the Steel Corporation’s furnaces 
have been banked for lack of coke, and 
several mills have shut down because 
they cannot get coal. The domestic de- 
mand has been growing rapidly, but de- 
livery must be long delayed, for exist- 
ing contracts cover the capacity of 
nearly all the mills thruout next year. 
Several recent orders provide for de- 
livery in 1918. The foreign demand for 
ship plates cannot be satisfied, and 
they are needed here. Our shipyards 
have contracts for more than 400 steel 
vessels. Japan is still trying to buy 
such material. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Growth of our exports has not been 
checked. The shipments in November, 
$517,900,000, were the largest on record. 
In February exports for the first time 
exceeded $400,000,000. The figures for 
eleven months are of an extraordinary 
character, especially when they are 
compared with those of preceding years. 
The total is $4,961,200,000, while the 
value of what we sold abroad in corre- 
sponding months was $3,195,400,000 
last year, and only $1,867,879,000 in 
1914. Imports have declined since June. 
The excess of exports over imports in 
November was $340,900,000. Excess 
comparisons are even more impressive 
than those which relate to exports. This 
balance of trade in favor of the United 
States, $2,774,400,000 for the eleven 
months, was $1,588,600,000 in the cor- 
responding months of last year, and 
only $193,260,000 in 1914. For the full 
year the exports will be almost $5,500,- 
000,000, and the excess will be a little 
more than $3,000,000,000. 

Gold imports have been large in De- 
cember. The arrival of $33,000,000 from 
Canada on the 28th made a total of 
$149,000,000 for the month, against 
only $46,500,000 in November, and the 
sum was more than had ever before 
been received in one day. The year’s 
receipts have been $676,000,000. Going 
back only two years we find exports 
of gold exceeding imports, but this 
year the net gain has been about $650,- 
000,000. Most of it has come in to pay 
for what Great Britain has bought here. 











**4 New Plan by Old Interests.’ 


A Method of Distributing 
among Moderate (and wide- 
awake Small) Investors the 


Important Profits 
of Legitimate 
Timber Investments 


IN SELECTED REGIONS 
UNDER “IRON-CLAD” CONDITIONS 


Many ofthe most substantial fortunes 
of today are rooted in timber investments 
of past years. The similar opportunities of 

ay are less frequent, but when they do 
occur they are as remarkable as they 
are unusual, 


It is usual for timber owners in dis- 
tress to present their needs to the James 
D. Lacey Timber Co., who are thereby en- 
abled by their resources and prestige not 
only to relieve with cash the needs of the 
seller but also to thus acquire for the 
profit of their clients various tracts and 
timber rights’ at figures very greatly 
below their value. 

Our facilities for re-sale of the timber, at 
very attractive profits, are unequalled. 
At the suggestion of many minor investors 
we have arranged a MOST INTERESTING FORM 


OF INVESTMENT, ENTIRELY NEW in our field, 
which we nominate 


Lacey Profit- 
Sharing Bonds 


They extend to’a public wider than our 
usual clientele the exact advan (and all of 
them) which heretofore have accrued to the 
initiated few. It is our belief that they will be 


genuinelyappreciated bymany cautious investors, 
The legitimate expectations are identical in 
character with = on a large scale of indivi- 
dual investment through James D. Lacey & Co. 
You have read about the status, prospects 
end oy of lumber at this date. Every- 
thing WOOD is a value rapidly an itomatic- 
ally enhancing, There never wi 4 
purchasing opportunities equalling the few 
which now, from time to time, become available. 
Some now,in our control compare well with the 
more notable profit-yielders of the past. (We pay 
no attention to properties ordinarily offered for 
public sale.) 


WE HAVE A BOOKLET ABOUT aN 
—_—— and the 4 

OUR NAME AND ADDRESS LL 
EVIDENCE TO US YOUR ALERT AND 
INTELLIGENT INTEREST AND WILL 
IMPLY NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER. 


ASK US FOR THE FACTS about ISSUE 7 203 


‘[AcEY Timber ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





























For 26 years we have been paying our customers 

the highest returns consistent with conservative 

methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
]which we can recommend after the most tho 
Il investigation. P' 


lease ask for Loan List Wo. 71 
it also for sa’ investurs. 


Certificates " 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kar 


6% First Mortgage 


upon improved farms worth 3 to 4 times the mortgage. For 
ears we have been selling these mortgages to Banks, Life 
Tasuranes Companies, Estates and conservative individual 
investors, without a single instance of loss or ceneyente. 
Denominations $300 to $10,000. The security behind these 
mortgages is not affected by wars, strikes, panics or de- 
preciation. WRITE TODAY for our Illustrated Booklet, 
references and list of mortgages. 


W. H. & WM. L. SHARP 
245 West 63rd Street Chicago, Illinois 











6 TIME CERTIFICATES 


issued in multiples of $50.00 
are most desirable investments. 


Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars. 











“Smell I the flowers or thee?” cried 
Pierre. 

“See I lakes or eyes?’ cried Lucy, her 
own gazing down into his soul as two stars 
gaze down into a tarn. 

That was the way lovers talked to 
each other in the fifties according to 
Herman Melville, or else that was the 
way he thought they ought to talk. 
From this sample of the dialog it is 
no wonder that his novel of “Pierre or 
the Ambiguities” never attained the 
popularity of “Typee” and “Omoo.” 
Most of the admirers of Melville believe 
that after writing “Moby Dick”—some 
would say before—his mind flew the 
track and went off on a tangent for 
the remaining forty years of his life. 
But embedded in the “Ambiguities”— 
to give the strange romance its most 
appropriate name—there is fragment 
apparently brought down from some 
earlier mental epoch. It is entitled 
“Chronologicals and Horologicals,” and 
contains an original theory of local 
morality based upon the idea of local 
time, especially pertinent just now 
when countries are shifting their clocks 
back and forth to save daylight or 
rather gaslight. It is a theory of ethics 
that would naturally occur to a sailor- 
man, if a sailorman theorized on ethics 
at all, for as he went from port to port 
he would find them all with different 
times and with different codes of moral- 
ity, and he would have to adopt both 
while in the port if he wanted to get 
along smoothly with the people there. 
Yet above all the ports he would see the 
stars which somehow must be eternally 
right. * 

ee 

Melville considers the case of a ship 
which sets its chronometer by Green- 
wich and carries it to China where it 
is wrong and yet it has guided the vessel 
aright across the trackless deep. Then 
he applies his analogy in this fashion: 

Now in an artificial world like ours, the 
soul of man is further removed from its 
God and the Heavenly Truth, than the 
chronometer carried to China is from 
Greenwich. As that chronometer, if at all 
accurate, will pronounce it to be twelve 
o’clock high noon, when the China local 
watches say perhaps it is twelve o’clock 
midnight, so the chronometric soul, if in 
this world true to its great Greenwich in 
the other, will always in its so-called in- 
tuitions of right and wrong, be contradict- 
ing the mere local standards and watch- 
maker’s brains of this earth. 

Bacon’s brains were mere watchmaker’s 
brains; but Christ was a chronometer ; and 
the most exquisitely adjusted and exact one, 
and the least affected by all terrestrial jar- 
rings, of any that have ever come to us. 
And the reason why his teachings seemed 
folly to the Jews, was because he carried 
Heaven’s time in Jerusalem, while the 
Jews carried Jerusalem time there. . . . 
But whatever is really peculiar in the wis- 
dom of Christ seems proctecly the same 
folly today as it did 1 ears ago. Be- 
cause in all that interval his bequeathed 
chronometer has still preserved its original 
Heaven's time, and the general Jerusalem 
of the world has likewise carefully pre- 


ts own. . . . Nor does God at the 
Heavenly Greenwich expect common men 
to keep Greenwich wisdom in this remote 
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Chinese world of ours; because such a 
thing were unprofitable for them here and 
indeed a falsification of himself in as much 
as in that case, China time would be iden- 
tical with Greenwich time, which would 
make Greenwich time wrong. 

But why then does God now and then 
send a heavenly chronometer (as a meteoric 
stone) into the world, uselessly as it would 
seem, to give the lie to all the world’s time- 
keepers? Because he is unwilling to have 
men without some occasional testimony to 
this: that tho man’s Chinese notions of 
things may answer well enough here, they 
are by no means universally applicable and 
that the central Greenwich in which he 
dwells goes by a somewhat different meth- 
od from this world. 

From this Melville reaches the con- 
clusion “that this world’s seeming in- 
compatibility with God absolutely re- 
sults from its meridional correspond- 
ence to him.” This conclusion is as con- 
venient as it is ingenious for it enables 
one to postpone to Heaven any precepts 
that prove impracticable on earth. 
Which anyway is what we all do even 
without hearing of his justification. 

A virtuous expediency, then, seems the 
most desirable or attainable earthly excel- 
lence for the mass of men, and is the only 
earthly excellence that their creator in- 
tended for them. When they go to Heaven, 
it will be quite another thing. There they 
ean freely turn the left cheek, because there 
the right cheek will never be smitten. There 
they can freely give all to the poor, for 
there there will be no poor to give to. 

It is lucky Melville lived before 
Michelson’s interferometer abolished 
the ether, for with the ether would 
have been swept away the last remnant 
of his orthodoxy. For according to the 
now fashionable theory of relativity 
there is no such thing as absolute time 
and simultaneity is a simulacrum de- 
pendent upon the motion of the ob- 
servers. What the theory of relativity 
will do to ethics when it gets in there 
is appalling to contemplate. 

ae 

Now that our militia are home for 
the holidays it may be permissible to 
quote what the most famous of New 
England authors, Hosea Bigelow, said 
when the militia were sent to Mexico 
seventy years ago: 

It must be aloud that there’s a streak 
of nater in lovin’ sho, but it sartinly is 1 
of the curusest things in nater to see a 
rispecktable dri goods dealer (deekon of a 
chutch maybe) a riggin’ himself out in the 
Weigh they du and struttin’ round in the 
Reign aspilin’ his trowsis and makin’ wet 
goods of himself. Ef any thin’s foolisher 
and moor dicklus than militerry gloary it 
is milishy gloary. 


When the English went to Australia 
they found that the poetry they brought 
with them would not keep in their new 
climate so they set themselves to cul- 
tivate indigenous varieties of verse. In 
this they have been quite successful 
and the home-grown product will now 
compare favorably with that of any 
country of the population both in quan- 
tity and quality. Our American poets, in 
spite of the Revolution, were not so 


quick to shake off the traditions they 
brought over in the “Mayflower.” | 
presume some of them are still writing 
about the skylark and the nightingale 
and they stick to the English idea that 
May is a joyous and November a gloomy 
month, altho the contrary is nearer the 
truth in America. 

But the Australians, as I say, do not 
get their poetry out of the old books 
but keep an eye on nature. From a 
sonnet sequence on the twelve months 
contributed to a prize contest by the 
Sydney Bulletin, I quote the one on 
January: 

JANUARY 
By C. E. Moore 


From blazing skies she comes with flaming 
‘ace, 
And scant red robe the which no charm 


conceals ; 
And Earth, the Titan, trembles when he 


feels 
The searing passion of her warm embrace. 
Incarnate Summer, full of languorous grace 


And ripened lusciousness, her beauty steals 
All gain from virtue—only that appeals 
When July, austere, reigneth in her place. 


So January—by day a scorching flame, 
By night a houri breathing love and bliss, 
Like erring mistress fearing words of blame 
Who stops her lover with atoning kiss. 
Ah! Hail the heat of torrid days that 


frame 
The velvet splendors of a night like this! 
ee 

The devilish ingenuity displayed by 
the belligerents in the devising of cruel 
and unusual weapons of warfare seems 
to have no limit. The latest outrage re- 
ported is that Captain Gabrielle d’An- 
nunzio, swapping Pegasus for an aero- 
plane, has been flying over Triest and 
dropping his poetry down upon the non- 
combatants of this open city. If The 
Hague is powerless to protect innocent 
men, women and children from being 
pelted with d’Annunzio poetry appeal 
should be made to the Comstock Society. 


A Sunday school which had raised 
ten dollars for the Belgian Relief Fund 
sent it in with this letter written by one 
of the pupils: “This is for the sufferers 
of the war. We hope the suffering is 
not all over yet.” It is charitable to 
suppose that these young Christians did 
not mean what they said but, judging 
by the way stocks go down at a rumor 
of peace, Wall Street does mean it. 


The Allies remind me of a boating 
party: when one falls overboard, the 
rest jump in even if they cannot swim, 
making so many more to be rescued. 
Rumania, who jumped in to save Ser- 
‘bia, has just gone under, and now 
Greece is called upon to save Rumania. 


My office chair must have some 
Hawaiian sap in its veins. Wherever I 
lean back it squeaks like a ukulele. 
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“Daddy, Here’s the A‘tna Chec 


KE was running for a car when he slipped and broke his ankle. It seemed so little a 
thing, but he thanked his stars that only three months before he had taken out an Atna 
Accumulative Disability Policy covering both accident and sickness. 


For years he had intended to, and never did, but one day the thought came to him of 
what might - per to his children if he should be disabled by sickness or accident and his 


income stopped. At once he took out a policy. Now it seemed as if a kindly Fate had 
protected and warned him. 


For your own sake, for your wife’s sake, for your children’s sake—now while you can— 


@® ALTINATIZE @ 


If you are in a ‘Preferred’ occupation and two limbs or bcth eyes by accident, you will be paid 
under 51 years of age, for an annual premium of $60, the same amounts. e 
we will pay you: 


“ 
; -half of the: s wi id 0S 
$50 a week for as long as you are totally dis- One-half of these amounts will be paid to Pad 


: ‘ : - os if los hand, foot ne S . 
abled by a railway, steamship or burning building he tes bs "Wicts ais ee 7 v. 
accident, or $25 a week if you are disabled by an addition to the weekly indemnity pay- Pa 
ordinary accident. And we will pay you $25 a week, ments while you are disabied, be- a Po 
up to 52 weeks, if you are totally disabled by sick- tween date of accident and time y, Pg 
ness. Also hospital charges or for a surgical opera- of death, or any one of the , aa 4 
tion. other losses named. wy 
If you are killed by accident, we will pay your . 7 
estate from $5,000 to $15,000, depending on the Sond Om compen J Peer Se 
character of the accident and on the number of worrying. Fe ae Oe Soe 
years you have carried the insurance. If you lose rf 9 i PSO" 
of Pi Fd Fs SS Se 
° ’ ' © 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 77 8 oS Ne, 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. Is ae oe oR" £ 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health 7 Pa Z ” PE, VS 
and Liability Insurance Pd P A 3 fe é Fo% fy Sas” 
A ities for all Casualty and Bonding lines , , PFS Pe 2 
An ZATNA eneaiinnes peeoraee ar cde thraert mete ee ¢ rd od 9 SAGES * 2 
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Eilert Printing Company, Inc., 318-326 West 39th St., New York, 








IDDEN in this tempt- 
Hie. Lowney assort- 
,/}ment are ten delicious §& 
“surprises ’ created espe- \ 
cially for Cloudland \® 
y@ boxes. Among them: 
—_ ' “munchy” nougats— 
| chocolate caramels 
crow ded with fresh nuts 
—‘‘crunchy”’ molasses 
chips— whipped nougat 
held captive in a coating of 
tender caramel—molasses 
spun to silky texture and 
bound up in chocolate. 
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wney's Gocolat tes 


LZ) fj 6SE BBE and S199 a pound Yy 




















